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THE TALKING HORSE 

BY UWlTER 8K OOKS 


READING TIME • 9 MINUTES 56 SECONDS 


T AKE this Wilbur Pope I think his name was. He was 
kind of a small quiet man in the advertising business. 
Not the kind of man as you know perfectly well to 
imagine things like this even if he did have a few extra 
highballs. He says it is all true and I would rather believe 
him than a lot of malicious gossip. 

So this Mr. Pope lived in Mount Kisco and he had a 
wife that was part Spanish and part bad temper. Most of 
the neighbors were in love with her because she was beau¬ 
tiful all right and as seductive as all get-out. But when 
she was in high spirits she didn’t pay any attention to her 
husband and when she was low and cranky she didn’t pay 
attention to any one else. 

But Mr. Pope was in love with his wife whose name was 
Carlotta because of that Spanish strain I suppose. 

Well as an advertising account executive in charge of a 
couple of drug and cosmetic accounts Mr. Pope had done 
a lot of what advertising men call research in the course 
of which he had spent several months reading about old 
folk remedies and magical prescriptions in the hope of 
turning up some new product. Mr. Pope got interested 
particularly in the more miraculous herbs because being 
an advertising man he had immense powers of belief. 
And one thing that cropped up in so many old folk tales 
was the leaf of a certain tree which you ate and could then 
understand the speech of all animals. He liked this idea 
because when he was a boy he had had a dog named 
Horace who could almost talk. But Horace had died with¬ 
out saying a word. 

Mrs. Pope wouldn’t let Mr. Pope have a dog but she 
thought it would be nice if he 
had a horse so he bought a 
horse named Ed. It was just 
a horse. But Mr. Pope en¬ 
joyed jogging around on him 
Sunday mornings and talk¬ 
ing to him and Ed seemed to 
understand. And after Mr. 

Pope read about the magic 
leaf he used to stop whenever 
he saw a tree he didn’t know and eat a leaf or two hope¬ 
fully. 

Well one Sunday Mr. Pope got back from his ride to 
find a noisy crowd guzzling cocktails on the porch. There 
were the Lawtons and Annabelle Stanton and Fitch Par- 
menter and a tall stranger named Douglas Hendry. Hi 
Wilbur said Annabelle been for your morning gallop? 
Poor old Ed said Mr. Pope if he galloped a hundred yards 
he’d have to lie down. Do you hunt Mr. Pope ? asked Mr. 
Hendry and before Mr. Pope could answer Mrs. Pope 
laughed merrily and said Can’t you just see Wilb career¬ 
ing over the landscape in a pink coat? She called him 
Wilb because it was about the only thing that really irri¬ 
tated him. And everybody looked at Mr. Pope and laughed 
loud and heartily including Mr. Hendry. Only Ed didn’t 
laugh. 

Well then Mr. Hendry told about his own exploits in 
the hunting field and also his prowess in other athletic 
fields. But he was very kind to Mr. Pope and he said I 
really think you would have a quite passable seat if you’d 
shorten your stirrups a bit and keep your hands down and 
your elbows in and not slump so much in the saddle. 
Thank you said Mr. Pope but frankly my present seat is 
quite adequate and I am afraid it would only puzzle Ed if 
I had it altered. You see he said I only ride for amuse- 


Introducing Ed. You’ll like him!—A 
joyous tale of a worm that turned 
and a beast that wasn’t so dumb 
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ment and a little exercise. And then he asked Mr. Hendry 
if he took regular exercise. 

Well everybody looked shocked but Mr. Hendry took it 
very well. Exercise? he said. Ha ha do you think I need 
it? And he flexed a lot of muscles so that his coat 
stretched and looked too small on him and Mrs. Pope said 
Wilb! What a stupid question! But Mr. Pope just looked 
innocent and said he guessed he’d put his incorrect seat 
down on a chair and have a drink. There’s no time now 
said Mrs. Pope we’re all going to the Lawtons’ to lunch. 
Come on everybody. And they all trooped out to the car. 

So Mr. Pope got up and started to troop after them 
and then he stopped and said Sorry I’m afraid I can’t 
join you for Ed and I have a date. But nobody listened 
and Mrs. Pope looked up at Mr. Hendry and said Ride 
with me Doug? and Mr. Hendry put his arm around her 
and said Betcha! And Mr. Pope finished up what was in 
the shaker and then he had two or three straight to coun¬ 
teract the cocktails and then he seated himself incorrectly 
on Ed and trotted off in the other direction. 

Well by and by they came out on a hilltop and Mr. Pope 
started to sing. Ed looked around at him a couple times 
but Mr. Pope just smiled and patted his neck and said 
You’re a good scout Ed and if you die I promise I’ll have 
you stuffed and stuck up whole over the mantelpiece 
whatever Carlotta says. And he went on singing. And 
then Ed turned around again and said 0 for Pete’s sake 
Wilb shut up! 

Well Mr. Pope’s seat almost failed him and he grabbed 
at Ed’s mane and held on and said in a shaky voice Ed 
why I must have found that 
magic leaf and eaten it with¬ 
out knowing it! 0 can that 
magic stuff said Ed and don’t 
be such a sap! Judas you’d 
believe anything! Ed said 
Look we might as well have 
this thing out but for gosh 
sakes get down and come 
around and sit on the grass 
where I can look at you without getting a crick in my neck. 

So Mr. Pope got down and they had a long talk and the 
main thing Ed told him was that animals can talk only 
they almost never let humans know it because they’d just 
get a lot of extra work shoved on them. And anyway 
what does talk get you? said Ed. Just trouble that’s all. 
Then I don’t see why you spoke to me said Mr. Pope and 
Ed said Because I couldn’t stand any more of that sing¬ 
ing for one thing. And for another he said you’re a nice 
guy and we get along fine but you make me sick the way 
you let your wife boot you around. 0 Carlotta’s all right 
she don’t mean anything said Mr. Pope. Believe me said 
Ed if she was my wife I’d beat her teeth in. And that 
Hendry guy—you ought to smacked him on the nose. 

Well it’s a cinch you learned your talk in a stable Ed 
said Mr. Pope and then he tried to explain that you had 
to be civilized with people and if they were rude it was no 
excuse for you doing the same thing but Ed said Nuts! 
You used to be a pretty good boxer he said and if I’m any 
judge that guy’s muscles are only for show and you could 
gentle him easy with a couple good smacks in the puss. 
Mr. Pope grinned and said Yes it would be fun. Listen 
said Ed I’m going to fix you up. And then he and Mr. 
Pope had a long talk and then they went back down to 
the Lawtons’. 
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Everybody was sitting around the swimming pool in 
bathing suits. Mr. Hendry had on a pair of trunks would 
about cover your hand to show off his muscles and he was 
sitting on the edge of the pool with an arm around Mrs. 
Pope telling a long story about pigsticking in India. Mr. 
Pope rode up and dismounted behind them but nobody 
paid any attention. Go ahead tell the guy to take his arm 
away muttered Ed. 0 hell Ed, whispered Mr. Pope let’s 
call it off. Boy you’re going through with it now said Ed 
and then he let out a regular horse laugh. Pigsticking! 
he yelled Haw haw! back of your father’s barn probably. 

Mr. Hendry jumped up and stuck out his jaw and 
strutted up to Mr. Pope and said Hey what’s the idea? 
Well Mr. Pope couldn’t say that the horse had made the 
remark and it struck him funny anyway so he grinned 
and said Sorry old man it slipped out. Go on with your 
story. Mr. Hendry said Well don’t let it happen again. 
And then he looked at Ed and laughed sort of nasty and 
turned to go back. But as soon as Mr. Hendry’s back was 
to him Ed lifted his nose suddenly and it caught Mr. Hen¬ 
dry between the shoulder blades and shot him forward in 
a staggering run that ended with a splash in the pool. 

Fitch Parmenter laughed right out but the rest looked 
horrified and Mrs. Pope said Wilb have you gone crazy? 
Go home if you can’t behave yourself. Then Mr. Hendry 
climbed out of the pool and rushed up to Ed and grabbed 
his bridle and started to slap him on the nose. 

And then Mr. Pope got mad. He shoved Mr. Hendry 
away. That’s enough of that he said. 0 is that so? said 
Mr. Hendry and Mr. Pope said Yes it is and for all 
your bragging I don’t think you know much about horses 
or you wouldn’t get mad at one just for nudging you. 
Yeah? said Mr. Hendry sneering. Why do you call that 
a horse? If he belonged to me I’d send him to the bone- 
yard. I guess you would said Mr. Pope because I don’t be¬ 
lieve you can ride. I don’t believe you even know how to 
steer. And he winked at Ed and Ed winked back because 
that was what they had been working up to. 

Well Mr. Hendry gave a sort of growl and then he put a 
hand on Ed’s neck and vaulted into the saddle. At least 
he started to but Ed sort of squinted down and Mr. Hen¬ 
dry flew right over him. He landed semirecumbent and 
Fitch Parmenter lay right down and rolled on the 
ground and all the others laughed a little too. But Mrs. 
Pope ran to Mr. Hendry and said 0 Doug did it hurt you ? 
No no it was nothing said Mr. Hendry bravely and he 
got up and put an arm around her and said Now just let 
me get my breath and then 
you watch. 

Mr. Pope was standing 
with his hand on Ed’s bridle 
and Ed whispered to him. He 
said Are you going to stand 
for this? Because he said if 
you don’t sock him I will. 

And he began to sidle around 
into position where he could 
smack a couple of iron horse¬ 
shoe-prints on Mr. Hendry’s 
stomach. But Mr. Pope 
slapped him on the neck and 
said Lay off Ed I’ll handle 
this. We don’t want to kill 
the guy. And he said quietly 
Hendry take your hands off 
my wife. And all at once 
everybody was very quiet 
and subdued and they all 
looked at Mr. Pope as if they 
had never seen him before. 

And Mr. Hendry’s arm 
dropped away from Mrs. 

Pope and he said Well do you 
want me to ride your old 
hack or not? Sure said Mr. 

Pope go to it. 

Well Ed stood still while 
Mr. Hendry got into the sad¬ 
dle and then he trotted in his 
usual slow weary trot around 
the pool and Mr. Hendry who 


really was a fair rider pretended to be terrified and then 
he laughed and laughed and blew a kiss to Mrs. Pope 
and as he passed Mr. Pope he said Is this enough ? because 
I don't want him to drop dead under me. 0 K Ed said 
Mr. Pope. Let him have it. 

So then Ed suddenly pranced and reared and bucked 
but not too hard. Mr. Hendry lost his stirrups and threw 
his arms around Ed’s neck and finally Mr. Pope said I 
guess that’s enough Ed. But Ed had his own ideas. He 
stopped long enough for Mr. Hendry to find his stirrups 
and then he threw up his head and I don’t suppose you’ll 
believe me but he gave a loud laugh. And then he bolted 
across the lawn jumped the hedge and with Mr. Hendry 
disappeared. 

Well everybody looked aghast and they glanced respect¬ 
fully at Mr. Pope who smiled and said Well they won’t be 
back for a long time so let’s sit down shall we? But Mrs. 
Pope came over to him and said Wilb this is outrageous! 
Go after him at once. Shut up Carlotta said Mr. Pope 
quietly and sit down. And after a minute she did. 

Well they sat there talking until they heard a thump 
and Ed sailed over the hedge and came trotting toward 
them. He had Mr. Hendry’s little swimming pants in his 
teeth and he laid them down beside Mr. Pope and then 
went off and nibbled at the Lawtons’ perennials. 

Mr. Pope picked up the pants and looked at the rips and 
tears in them. Mr. Hendry’s seat will never be the same 
again I gather he said and then he looked at Mrs. Pope 
and said Well Carlotta I think you’d better drive home 
now. Mrs. Pope just sniffed and Mr. Pope shrugged and 
got up. Ed caught his eye. He dropped the larkspur he 
was chewing and formed the word Sap! with his lips. 
And Mr. Pope turned and grabbed Mrs. Pope by the hair 
and said Go get your car. And Mrs. Pope said Yes Wilbur 
and burst into tears and went. 

On the way home every now and then Ed would have to 
stop because he got laughing so. And late that night Mrs. 
Pope said Wilbur! and Mr. Pope said What? and Mrs. 
Pope said I thought I heard some one laughing down in 
the stables and Mr. Pope said Well I bet it isn’t the first 
time that that Hendry has made a horse laugh. And 
Mrs. Pope said O Wilbur I think you’re wonderful! Yeah 
said Mr. Pope I am and don’t you ever forget it again. 
And the funny part of it was that she didn’t. 

Next day Mr. Pope brought home a ten pound box of 
candy for Ed. But he didn’t bring anything for Mrs. Pope. 

THE END 


Boy you're going through with 
it now said Ed and he let out 
a regular horse laugh Haw haw! 
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Mr. Pope’s horse didn’t want any 
traffic with reporters and gaping 
tourists, so he wouldn’t show off 



by WALTER BROOKS 


A lot of people that I have told about 
Wilbur Pope’s talking horse haven’t be¬ 
lieved me and some of them have come right 
out and called me a liar. I suppose that is 
natural. They’re the kind of people that 
burned people that said the world was round. 
And it doesn’t make any difference to me. 
Ed isn’t my horse. But it did make a differ¬ 
ence to Mr. Pope when people wouldn’t be¬ 
lieve him about it. Because he was an adver¬ 
tising man and it was bad for him in a busi¬ 
ness way. 

Of course Mr. Pope knew how to make 
people believe things and at first he wanted 
to draw up a regular advertising campaign 
with graphs and testimonials and a picture 
of one of the office boys posing in a white 
coat as a famous scientist and recording Ed’s 
speech on scientific instruments. But Ed 
wouldn’t stand for it. Mr. Pope took a bottle 
down to the stable and sat on the manger 
and argued it out with him. But Ed was 
adamant. 

Look Wilb he said You know what will 
happen? Reporters and Hollywood scouts 
and these candid camera lunkheads and peo¬ 
ple with babies and their lunch in a bag— 
that’s what will happen by the million. And 
all peeking and snooping. Except for your 
wife’s friends we have a nice quiet life up 
here in Mt. Kiseo. Why spoil it? 

I respect your desire for privacy Ed said 
Mr. Pope but this is rather a special case. 
Nothing doing said Ed firmly. If you hadn’t 
shot off your mouth about me in the first 
place nobody’d think you were goofy. Too 
much talk is your trouble. Well it isn’t going 
to be mine. H’m said Mr. Pope, Of course, 
you know Ed I can shut you up and cut off 
your oats. No you can’t said Ed You’re too 
kind hearted. Well I guess you’re right said 
Mr. Pope and he got up and went into the 
house and took Mrs. Pope to the movies. 
But he had had a good deal out of the bottle 
while he was talking with Ed and so he kept 
nodding off to sleep and then coming awake 
with a snort and saying excitedly Where am 
I? Where am I? So they didn’t have a very 
good time. 

Well Mr. Pope didn’t say any more about 
Ed’s talking but he had already said too 


much and had to take a lot of kidding from 
his associates for advertising men are great 
kidders. But when the clients begin to kid 
look out. And Mr. Pope’s began to. And one 
day he had to go in to the head of the firm 
Mr. Weatherbee and tell him that Mr. Elihu 
Diddums of the Colonial Occasional Chair 
Co. had decided to place his account else¬ 
where. For Mr. Diddums like all manufac¬ 
turers had a great sense of the dignity of his 
product and he did not care to have his ad¬ 
vertising in the hands of a man who chatted 
with animals. And I suppose he was right for 
if he would not take occasional chairs seri¬ 
ously who would? I know I won’t. 

Well Mr. Weatherbee was pretty mad. And 
he told Mr. Pope that there was this about 
it—the advertising business was one thing 
and Baron Munchausen was another and the 
two didn’t mix. Mr. Pope kind of smiled at 
this as who wouldn’t? and Mr. Weatherbee 
got still madder and he puffed up and de¬ 
livered a talk on the dignity of the profes¬ 
sion which he kept ready for such occasions 
and then he said he would give Mr. Pope 
one more chance. 

Well Mr. Pope knew what that meant. It 
meant that he would have to replace the lost 
account with that of the Groly Marine En¬ 
gine Corp. which he had been working on. 
He had got up several presentations for Mr. 
Groly all hand lettered in three colors and 
had spent many hours working on Mr. Groly 
hut in order to get the account he had to 
take it away from Bish¬ 
op & Opper with whom 
Mr. Groly was as well 
pleased as any manufac¬ 
turer ever is with his 
agency. But anyway he 
went over to see Mr. 

Groly again. 

But Mr. Groly was in 
a frolicsome mood and 
would not talk business. 

All he wanted to talk 
about was these stories 
he had heard about Mr. 

Pope’s horse and he cer¬ 
tainly did squeeze the 
last drop of fun out of the subject. But at 
last he got serious and he said Frankly Pope 
all this horse business has put us rather off 
your outfit. I grant you your stuff is clever. 
But is it sound? 

So Mr. Pope put up an argument. The big 
appeal of the Groly engines was that they 
were fool-proof and for years their slogan 
has been A Child Can Run It. Bishop & 
Opper had continued with variations of this 
and with fair success. But recently they had 
sent out a page ad showing a child operating 
a Groly and coming in first in a motorboat 



race with the caption And A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them. This had offended some 
religious groups and so Mr. Pope was able 
to cast some pretty sour slurs on Bishop & 
Opper. He did this indirectly of course for 
advertising ethics forbids knocking a com¬ 
petitor. It is a sort of blasphemy. 

But Mr. Groly was unconvinced and at 
last he said No no Pope I’m afraid it’s no 
sale. Just on account of this horse business? 
said Mr. Pope incredulously. But my dear 
Mr. Groly—No use said Mr. Groly em¬ 
phatically. And then he laughed and said 
Tell you what: prove to me that that horse 
of yours really can talk and I’ll give you the 
account. You will? said Mr. Pope Why that’s 
easy. I’ll ride him over to your place—you’re 
only about four miles from Mt. Kiseo—and 
you can have a talk with him yourself. So 
Mr. Groly said that would be fine and he in¬ 
vited Mr. Pope to bring Mrs. Pope and Ed 
and come over Sunday and spend the day. 

So that night Mr. Pope told Mrs. Pope 
about the invitation but he didn’t say any¬ 
thing about the condition attached to it be¬ 
cause Mrs. Pope didn’t believe that Ed could 
talk either. She had never heard him say 
anything except when Mr. Pope was around 
and she said Mr. Pope was just doing ven¬ 
triloquism and pretending to have Ed say a 
lot of things to her that he didn’t dare say 
himself. But Mr. Pope wanted to talk it over 
with Ed so he went down to the stable and 
began to tell him about what had happened. 

But Ed was in kind of 
a bad humor. What the 
hell is an occasional chair? 
he asked No don’t tell 
me. I don’t believe I could 
bear it. Well so you lost 
the account? What do 
you want me to do—wear 
hearse plumes? So as Ed 
was in no mood to be 
helpful Mr. Pope decided 
not to tell him about Mr. 
Groly. He’d just ride over 
and trust to luck that Ed 
would talk. There was no 
use appealing to his bet¬ 
ter nature. He didn’t have any. 

Well they went over to Mr. Groly’s on 
Sunday. It was one of these big estates by 
House & Garden out of Renaissance Italy 
and there were pergolas and pools and a lake 
with Groly motorboats as thick on it as pen¬ 
nies in a collection plate and Mrs. Pope was 
delighted. Although she was mad at Mr. 
Pope for riding over on Ed and making her 
drive alone in the car. But Wilbur is so at¬ 
tached to that horse she explained to Mrs. 
Groly You know it’s quite touching. Well the 
horse may do your husband a good turn yet 
Continued on page 119 
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said Mr. Groly and he took Mr. 
Pope aside and said Well Pope 
are you going to make him talk 
to me? 


We’ll have to wait a while said 
Mr. Pope. Ed’s sort of cranky to¬ 
day. Well any time said Mr. Groly 
with a laugh. I’ve waited fifty- 
two years to hear a horse talk and 
an hour or so more won’t make 
any difference. Moor him out by 
the garage and come in and have 
a cocktail. 

Look Wilb said Ed when Mr. 
Pope was loosening the saddle 
girths. You aren’t trying to put 
something over on me are you? 
Going to show me off to that little 
fat guy or anything? Well suppose 
I was? said Mr. Pope. Suppose I 
told you that my whole future 
depended on your saying a word 
or two for me to him? Wouldn’t 
you do that for me? No said Ed. 
If your future as an advertising 
man depends on a horse’s recom¬ 
mendation you’d better try the 
law or the ministry. Besides you 
know these fancy places give me 
a pain in the neck. Why couldn’t 
we have ridden over to Gus’s to¬ 
day and had a couple pails of 
beer? I suppose you’ll be sitting 
around drinking champagne out 
of cut glass goblets all afternoon. 
Well don’t expect to find me here 
when you come back. I put you 
on your honor Ed said Mr. Pope 
flinging the reins over Ed’s neck. 

Well it was a bigger party than 
Mr. Pope had expected for about 
twenty people sat down to lunch 
in the pergola and who to Mr. 
Pope’s disgust was one of them 
but Mr. Opper of Bishop & Opper. 
There was champagne at lunch 
too as Ed had predicted. And 
Mrs. Pope sat next Mr. Groly who 
paid her a good deal of attention 
and was soon calling her Carlotta 
and even more informal things 
and I don’t know that anybody 
could blame him for that except 
perhaps Ed who never could un¬ 
derstand what Mr. Pope saw in 
her. She had the sultry kind of 
Spanish beauty that has been the 
making of many a corespondent. 

Well the guests went to work on 
the champagne with a will and 
the champagne reciprocated nobly 
and by the time lunch was half 
over the servants were kept so 
busy filling glasses that they 
stopped serving food entirely. And 
nobody noticed. Mr. Pope says 
there was a kind of a golden haze 
over everything and some of the 
others noticed it too and they had 
to shout to make themselves 
heard through it. Perhaps that 
explains some of the things that 
happened later. I don’t know. Mr. 
Pope was pretty well sozzled all 
right and so were most of the 
others but if he says the things 
happened I believe him. For in 
vino veritas. 

Well anyway on one side of the 
pergola and behind Mr. Pope was 
a long sort of lattice covered with 
vines and by and by he heard a 
cautious whisper—Hey Wilb! He 
reached a hand down behind his 


chair and made emphatic go-away 
motions with it but it was re¬ 
peated so Mr. Pope pretended a 
spider had fallen down his neck 
and he got up and went around 
the lattice and there was Ed. Hey 
Wilb said Ed how about a little 
drink? O go away Ed said Mr. 
Pope wearily. Why do you try to 
complicate things for me like this? 
Well I’m thirsty said Ed and then 
he snickered. Say Wilb he said you 
know that guy Opper? Sitting 
next to that fat Groly woman that 
looks like a tomato in chiffon? 
Well I thought you’d like me to 
spike his guns for him so I sneaked 
up behind them a minute ago and 
when they weren’t looking I imi¬ 
tated his voice and paid her a good 
gross compliment. I thought she’d 
smack him in the eye. But do you 
know what she did? Ha, haw! She 
squeezed his hand under the table 
and then she whispered in his ear 
—and boy! has she got him terri¬ 
fied! He can’t hardly swallow. O 
gosh Ed said Mr. Pope I wish 
you’d stay away. O. K. said Ed 
huffily I might have known that’s 
all the thanks I’d get. Well don’t 
forget the champagne. 

So Mr. Pope went back. And as 
he sat down Mr. Groly got up and 
steadied himself with a hand on 
Mrs. Pope’s shoulder and said in 
a loud voice Well Pope where's 
that hawking torse—I mean talk¬ 
ing horse of yours? Let’s have him 
in and hear what he has to say 
about the political situation. And 
everybody shouted Speech! Speech 
from Ed! We want Ed! 

Well then Mr. Pope suddenly 
saw what he was up against and 
that Mr. Groly had just asked 
him there to make a monkey of 
him. But he pulled back his cheeks 
in a desperate grin and said Well 
Mr. Groly Ed is kind of shy and 
I’m afraid if we ask him in and 
spring this on him suddenly he 
might faint right away. And he 
went on to make a little humorous 
speech about Ed, tending to show 
that the whole thing was a joke. 
But there had been too much 
gossip about the thing and al¬ 
though everybody laughed they 
continued to look at Mr. Pope 
with the joyful expectancy of 
those about to see a friend publicly 
mangled. So Mr. Pope said 0 
what the hell! and went out to 
get Ed. 

Well of course Ed wouldn’t talk. 
He just stood looking sullen. And 
at last when everybody had said 
everything funny he could think 
of Mr. Groly said Well Pope I 
guess it’s no sale then. And he 
looked at Mr. Opper and grinned 
and Mr. Opper grinned back al¬ 
though not as happily as he would 
have if Mrs. Groly had not been 
eying him so indulgently. So Mr. 
Pope saw that all was lost and he 
shrugged and said Well Ed I’ll 
keep my word to you anyway. 
And he dumped the ice out of a 
bucket and called for a bottle of 
champagne and emptied it into 
the bucket and gave it to Ed. Ed 
drank it in two gulps then looked 
Continued on page 120 
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The thousandth shave with a 
SCHICK is better than the first 


• All blades, and some kinds 
of shavers, grow worse with 
each succeeding shave unless 
sharpened or renewed. The 
Schick Shaver actually im¬ 
proves in shaving quality every 
day through its long life. The 
two cutters "work themselves 
in” to each other. 

The day before it eventually wears 
out, the Schick will give its best 
shave. Countless letters from Schick 
users tell us of years of service with 
individual shavers recording more 
than 3000 shaves and still good for 
more unnumbered shaves. 

Schick is greatly improved 
Schick was the first electric shaver 
on the market. It was designed by 
the genius of Colonel Schick. Prac¬ 
tically every modern device for me¬ 
chanical shaving has "borrowed” 
from Schick’s teaching. In develop¬ 
ing shavers, Schick is still years 
ahead of others. 

Each month sees the Schick motor 
gain in power, speed and depend¬ 
ability. The present Schick shearing 


head is unsurpassed for mechanical 
precision and shaving efficiency. 

Schick left this priceless 
heritage 

He visualized perfection in shaving 
and pointed out the ways that led to 
it. Following out his ideas, exploring 
them further in our engineering lab¬ 
oratories each day, proves the truth 
of Schick principles and enables us 
to make a better shaver than any we 
have ever seen. And the ultimate 
ends Schick saw—quick, close shaves 
in sheer comfort without injury to the 
skin, and the most economical way 
to shave—are so nearly attained, that 
we challenge the world to produce a 
better shaver than the Schick. 

An authorized Schick Dealer 
will tell you 

He will explain how the Schick will 
shave your beard no matter how tough 
the skin or how thick the beard. Go 
today. Do not postpone the comfort, 
convenience and economy of Schick 
shaving. Only with the Schick do you 
get all the benefits of electric shaving. 
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Plain Horse Sense 
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up sort of startled at Mr. Pope, 
hiccuped, winked roguishly, and 
walked off stepping very high. 

Well there was sort of a let-down 
after that and as soon as lunch was 
over the guests wandered away 
with champagne buckets toward 
the lake, and some of them went 
out in Groly boats. Mr. Groly 
took Mrs. Pope out in one and 
Mrs. Groly took Mr. Opper off to 
see her roses. Mr. Pope looked 
around for Ed but didn’t see him 
anywhere so he sat down on a 
bench on the dock and brooded. 

Well he had been brooding for 
some time when there was the 
sound of some commotion up to¬ 
ward the house. There were shouts 
and a gabbling and indistinct 
thumps. The voices subsided but 
the thumps came nearer and Mr. 
Pope turned to see Ed bearing 
down on him with mane and tail 
flying. Ed looked pretty wild and 
he was grinning like a clown. Look 
out you fool! yelled Mr. Pope 
jumping up You’ll be in the lake! 
Out of the way Wilb said Ed as his 
hoofs thundered on the dock. I’m 
going for a little cruise. Mr. Pope 
made a grab for the bridle and 
missed and Ed’s shoulder knocked 
him sprawling into the water. 

When Mr. Pope came up he 
grabbed at the first thing handy 
which was the gunwale of a fast 
Groly Speed Queen. As he pulled 
himself over the side he was horri¬ 
fied to see Ed sitting in the cock¬ 
pit. The horse had evidently made 
a clean leap into the boat. Cast 
off Wilb said Ed and get the en¬ 
gine started. We’re goin’ on a 
piratical cruise. O come Ed said 
Mr. Pope this is a hell of a way to 
act and—But Ed raised an iron- 
shod hoof. Mutiny! he roared. Cast 
off, you lubber! I’m captain of 
this craft. We’re going to rove the 
bounding billow my hearty and 
sink every ship that floats. We’ll 
ram the hell out of ’em. And he 
began to sing in a terrible roaring 
voice—O a life on the briny deep, 
and a home on the bounding main! 
So Mr. Pope looked at the iron 
shoe and then he cast off and 
started the engine. 

They swept out in a curve from 
the dock with foam flying in a 
cloud about them and bore down 
on the nearest boat which con¬ 
tained a Mr. and Mrs. Montgom¬ 
ery Beals who lived in Pough¬ 
keepsie in a large old-fashioned 
house with only one bathroom. 
With a hoof on the wheel Ed drove 
into them obliquely, sideswiped 
and capsized them. Hope they can 
swim he said and catching sight of 
the boat in which were Mrs. Pope 
and Mr. Groly he shouted Treas¬ 
ure ship on the starboard beam! 
and whirled the wheel to bring 
them over his bows. My God Ed 
said Mr. Pope Look what you’re 
doing! That’s Carlotta! Good clean 
water never hurt anybody said Ed 
with a wink and held on his course. 

Mr. Pope looked around despair¬ 
ingly. The four or five other mo¬ 
torboats on the lake were skitter¬ 
ing for the shore. The dock was 


crowded with guests and servants 
and among them Mr. Pope made 
out Mr. Opper focusing a camera. 
That finishes it! he moaned. It was 
no good reasoning with Ed who 
was roaring out Sixteen men on a 
dead man’s chest so loud that he 
couldn’t hear him anyway. It’s 
fifteen men Ed said Mr. Pope hop¬ 
ing to distract him. But Ed was 
for once willing to concede a minor 
point. O.K. he said and began 
again—Fifteen men on a dead 
man’s chest—And then the Speed 
Queen at the moment of leaping 
on her prey suddenly swerved and 
hummed past, sending a wave 
over the other boat that half 
swamped it and drenched its oc¬ 
cupants. 

Three times the pirate craft 
made the circuit of the lake with 
Mr. Pope expostulating and Ed 
either singing nautical ballads 
some of the words of which it is 
fortunate I don’t even remember, 
or sitting with head thrown back 
and a victorious smile on his long 
face. At last Ed said Well Wilb 
we’ve swept the seas and they are 
ours. Let’s go conquer the land. 
And then he hiccuped suddenly. 
He put a hoof over his mouth and 
said Pawdon me. And then he 
hiccuped again pretty fundamen¬ 
tally and the smile disappeared 
and he looked at Mr. Pope in a 
startled way and said Gosh Wilb 
I hope I haven’t got you in wrong? 

O no said Mr. Pope you haven’t 
done a thing Ed. Only entirely 
ruined my reputation and my fu¬ 
ture. You understand they think 
it was me singing those songs? 
And Opper has even got pictures 
of us out here. And then as he 
stopped the engine and they drifted 
in toward the dock he told Ed 
about his shattered hopes for the 
Groly account. 

Well Ed was beginning to sober 
up now and he looked thought¬ 
fully at Mr. Pope for a minute. 
Then his ears came up and he gave 
a neighing laugh. I got it Wilb! 
he exclaimed. And as they were 
getting close inshore he stretched 
out his neck and whispered some¬ 
thing in Mr. Pope’s ear. Yes said 
Mr. Pope but—So Ed whispered 
something in his other ear and 
then sat up and said Keep her out 
a ways. We don’t want to land 
yet. And let me handle this. 

Well by this time Mr. Groly 
had brought Mrs. Pope ashore and 
she went into the house for dry 
clothes but Mr. Groly joined the 
others on the dock. Come in here 
Pope you crazy fool! he shouted 
and the others shouted with him 
and waved bottles encouragingly. 

Mr. Pope started to yell apolo¬ 
gies but Ed drowned him out. 
You’re the dumbest cluck I ever 
tried to do work for Groly he 
roared. Can’t you recognize a good 
advertising stunt when you see 
one? Advertising stunt! said Mr. 
Groly You’d be a good press agent 
for a lunatic asylum Pope. Bring 
that boat in here. Now wait a 
minute Mr. Groly began Mr. Pope 
but Ed cut in again. By God 

Continued at top of page 122 
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Plain Horse Sense 


Continued from 

Groly he said have I got to beat 
it into you with a club? You don’t 
need to be a mechanic to run a 
Groly engine. Just plain horse 
sense. Get it? Horse sense. With 
that picture that Opper took of a 
horse running the boat. A horse, 
Groly. Hell we’ve proved it to you 
-here’s your demonstration and 
witnesses and everything. 

Well then Mr. Groly began to 
get it. Horse sense he said. Yes. 
By George there’s something in it! 
A lot in it! Hey Opper what pic¬ 
tures did you get? 

But Mr. Opper wasn’t being co¬ 
operative. See here Pope he said 
coming forward if you think I’m 
going to turn over those pictures 
to you you’re mistaken. I’ve got 
some dandies of you too. Test and 
demonstration my eye! I’m going 
to send a set of them to every 
newspaper and advertising man in 
town. I’ll teach you to steal my 
accounts. O.K. said Ed. Keep ’em 
if you want to and I’ll tell what 
went on in the summerhouse a 
little while ago. I guess we’ll be 
about even at that. 

Well when she heard this Mrs. 
Groly gave a terrified look at Mr. 
Opper who turned sort of blue and 
came up to her and they talked 
for a minute. Then they went over 
to Mr. Groly and Air. Opper took 
the film out of his camera and 
gave it to him and then went 
away. And then Ed and Mr. Pope 
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came ashore and Mr. Pope went 
up to talk about the details of the 
new plan with Mr. Groly while he 
was changing into dry clothes. 

So that evening when the Popes 
left Air. Groly clapped Mr. Pope 
on the shoulder and said Well Mrs. 
Pope you ought to be proud of 
this husband of yours. I told him 
if his horse could talk I’d give him 
my account. I still don’t believe 
the horse can talk, but he got the 
account from me anyway. He’s 
one of the cleverest men in the 
business. And one of the soundest. 
And Mrs. Pope looked down at 
her dress which had been freshly 
pressed by one of the maids and 
said Yes. He’s got horse sense. I 
often wonder where he gets it 
from. 

Well Ed would never tell Air. 
Pope what he had seen in the 
summerhouse or what the row had 
been in the servants’ quarters 
when he had come galloping down 
to the lake. But a few days later 
when Air. Pope showed him Mr. 
Opper’s photographs of their cruise 
he was pretty proud. One enlarge¬ 
ment he liked particularly. It 
showed him sitting up straight 
and in profile. That’s a fine photo 
eh Wilb? he said. I like that sort 
of proud unconquered look I have. 
It don’t do you justice said Mr. 
Pope. Eh? said Ed Why I think 
it’s very flattering. That’s what I 
mean said Air. Pope. -W 


Law of the Game Warden 
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of lands bordering a lake or stream that navigability question has 
extend to the middle of said body more bark on the log than one 
of water; if both sides, the rights would think. Andy Angler has 
cover the entire bottom. It has, gone along blithely thinking that 
however, been ruled that said his sport was safe, for surely any 
ownership does not include the water deep enough to be worth 
water, or the fish, if the stream or fishing must be navigable. Sud- 
lake is navigable. denly he finds himself all snarled 

Offhand, one would say the fish- up in the backlash of his own line 
erman was lucky. He doesn’t have for he finds out that this ruling 
to worry about trespassing signs does not depend upon whether or 
to any extent because there are not this hypothetical log will actu¬ 
ally float, but 
where it is sup¬ 
posed to float. If 
one cannot show 
that logs just nat¬ 
urally are to be 
found bobbing 
along, then the 

gable. Here’s what 
actually happened 
not long ago. 

The property 
owners around a 
large lake got to¬ 
gether and formed 
an association pro¬ 
hibiting anyone 
restrictions on — " ~ but said owners 

the size of the log. This law is a from fishing on the lake. This body 
reminder of the old logging days of water happens to be one of a 
when timber was king. As long as series of lakes connected by deep 
land is covered by a few inches of channels which have been used by 
water, the fisherman is presumed rather large boats for many years, 
to be privileged legally to trespass One day, a simple soul who loved 
upon such land. nature and liked to take a few 

Such a millennium dream would hours of relaxation from his daily 
be nice if true, but here’s the cares by fishing rowed down 
bombshell; strange as it may seem through one of these channels into 
Continued at top of page 124 


navigable. That 
term navigable 
sounds like a 
real restriction, 
but navigability 
of a stream or 
lake is based, 
not on whether 

boat on it, but 
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My Husband Was Rejuvenated ★ Are Colleges AnY Good? 



HEADING TIME 
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BY WALTER 

1 GUESS I have told you about that talking horse of 
Wilbur Pope’s. Mr. Pope was an account executive 
with the advertising firm of Weatherbee Overstreet & 
Ochiltree and he lived in Mount Kisco with Mrs. Pope who 
was tall and dark and beautiful and one eighth Spanish. 
She had slanting languid eyes that a lot of young men in 
Mount Kisco and neighboring towns drove oyer to Mr. 
Pope’s on Saturdays and Sundays to look into while 
drinking Mr. Pope’s liquor. Those slanting eyes are lovely 
to look at but don’t mean a thing. At least they seldom 
mean what you think they mean. 

But don’t get me started on Mrs. Pope. I want to tell 
you about Mr. Pope’s horse. He was pretty plain even for 
a horse and his name was Ed. The only remarkable thing 
about him was that he could talk. As a matter of fact Ed 
says that all horses can talk. But they don’t because he 
says What would it get them? And if you think about 
that you see it’s so. 

So while the neighbors were gazing into Mrs. Pope’s 
eyes Ed and Mr. Pope clumped around over the Westches¬ 
ter hills occasionally stopping at a dog stand for a bottle 
of beer. They could have had all the beer in Westchester 
for there was always somebody ready to stand Ed a bottle 
or two just to see the way he took the neck in his teeth 
and tipped it up and let it gurgle down without swallow¬ 
ing. But usually after a few bottles they would go off 
somewhere and sit and talk. 

Ed had no ambition and so he was good company. He 
could talk about most anything and very sensibly too. He 
was rather coarse sometimes but coarseness is refreshing 
to the healthy minded and after all he’d been brought up 
in a stable. The only thing he and Mr. Pope funda¬ 
mentally disagreed on was Mrs. Pope. Those languid eyes 
meant nothing but bad temper to him and when he’d had 
one or two beers over the quota he’d sometimes say so. 

Well usually Mr. Pope wouldn’t argue for he was proud 
in a way of Mrs. Pope’s temper which he called temper¬ 
ament. But sometimes he’d try to defend her to Ed and 
then the argument—particularly if it was well laced 
with beer—got pretty acrimonious. And at last one day 
Mr. Pope got so mad he wouldn’t talk to Ed any more. 

Well they were sitting under a tree by the roadside 
a couple of miles from home and Ed got on the subject 
of Mrs. Pope’s admirers. Maybe I’m kind of old fashioned 
about some things he said but I don’t like the way she 
kind of gives some of those boys the eye. Maybe she don’t 
mean anything but folks notice it. And you know Wilbur 
I ain’t strict but your wife ought to be like what they 
say about who’s this—Potiphar’s wife. Potiphar’s! said 
Mr. Pope. Sure said Ed Above suspicion. Gosh Ed even 
for a horse you’re not very well read said Mr. Pope. You 
mean Caesar’s. But Ed was stubborn and stuck to Poti¬ 
phar’s wife and so Mr. Pope lay back and pulled his hat 
over his eyes and pretended to go to sleep. 

Ed wandered around a while and ate a few daisies and 
then he came back and said Hey Wilbur what’s the use 
getting sore? I’m not sore Ed said Mr. Pope I’m just 
disgusted. 0 yeah? said Ed Well how about me? I don’t 
blame you for sticking up for your wife. After all you 
must like her or you wouldn’t have married her. And if 
you like to be a doormat half the time and a standing 
joke the other half that’s your business. But what makes 
me good and sick is your not standing up for me when 
she gets on that line about how disreputable I look and 
why don’t you send me to the boneyard and get a decent 
horse. 

You know perfectly well that’s just talk said Mr. Pope. 
See here Ed if you can’t be pleasant why don’t you keep 


D D ft ft If C still? It’s getting so you spoil 

D ll U U l\ 0 all our rides with this kind of 

stuff. I’ve a good mind to sell 
you at that and get a dumb horse. 

Well that made Ed angrier than ever and one word led 
to another and finally Mr. Pope got so mad that he jumped 
up and started off down the road. Ed followed a little 
ways but he had his pride and when Mr. Pope wouldn’t 
look at him he turned off into a field so Mr. Pope walked 
home. 

So Ed trotted along home the back way and when Mr. 
Pope came limping up the drive there was Ed in the mid¬ 
dle of the lawn and a little knot of people with glasses in 
their hands were standing looking at him. When they 
caught sight of Mr. Pope they gave a shout and Mrs. 
Pope came running and threw herself around his neck 
and sobbed hysterically O darling are you all right? I 
thought you’d been thrown and were lying somewhere in 
a ditch with a b-broken neck! 

Well riding boots aren’t made for walking and Mr. 
Pope had plodded two miles under a July sun so he just 
said Sure sure I’m all right and hooked Ed’s bridle over 
his arm and led him up to the corner of the porch and 
hitched him. Mrs. Pope went with him with her arm 
around him and Mr. Pope gave the horse a triumphant 
look. But Ed just stared at him sullenly and then looked 
away. So he went up on the porch and some one pushed 
a glass into his hand and shoved him into a chair. And 
then they all wanted to know what had happened. 

Well it was the usual crowd of Mrs. Pope’s friends— 
Fitch Parmenter and Georgie Van Slyke and the Lawtons 
and Annabelle Stanton—but they all seemed strangely 
polite and they were being almost deferential to a slim 
dark man who somehow gave the impression of being in 
white tie and tails although he was dressed as carelessly 
as the other men. And then Mrs. Pope said Wilbur I don’t 
think you know Count Peyras—Count Peyras my hus¬ 
band. 

The Count bowed as if he was doing a jackknife dive 
and Mr. Pope struggled to rise and then gave up and 
said How do you do—er—Count. As soon as he heard 
the name he knew who the Count, was. He was a Spaniard 
who had come to America in the early days of the Spanish 
Revolution. He had come with a manner and an idea and 
as a Spanish title was something new in a day when 
Russian titles had dropped to three for a dollar he had 
been able to capitalize them very profitably. He made a 
line of products which he had called Ancien Regime and 
under such names as Grandee and Hidalgo and Aragon 
had built up a nice business in the luxury belt. It was an 
account that would have plumed the hat of any adver¬ 
tising man in New York but Mr. Pope knew it was no 
use. Peyras was Georgie Van Slyke’s client and Georgie’s 
introductions were priceless to him for not only did 
Georgie have both feet firmly planted in the Social Reg¬ 
ister but his sister had married a duke. 

So Mr. Pope sighed and as Mrs. Pope asked again 
rather impatiently what had happened he said O Ed and 
I had a disagreement so I walked home. Why didn’t you 
ride? said Mrs. Pope. And Fitch Parmenter said Made 
you walk did he? Don’t you know enough to carry car¬ 
fare when you go out with him? I should think you could 
tell just by looking at him. 

I don’t think I understand said Peyras. You are angry 
with your horse and so you refuse to ride him home ? But 
that is temperament! That is as a Spaniard might act. 
Ha! said Mr. Pope You hear that Ed? And then he said 
No I was just mad at a remark he made. My husband 
insists said Mrs. Pope that Ed talks to him when they 
are out together. Ah? said the Count. Yes I think I 
have heard of this horse. But he talks only to Mr. Pope 
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so who is to know that he is so clever? 
0 said Mr. Pope Ed’s rather reserved. 
You have to know him a long time. 

This is all very funny said Mrs. Pope 
but I’ve had about enough of Ed. Of 
course you won’t admit it but you know 
perfectly well he threw you. He’s dan¬ 
gerous. You’ve got to get rid of him 
Wilbur. I’ve said it before but this time 
I mean it. Besides she added look at him! 
He is not handsome no said the Count. 
But I would not think him dangerous. 
Want to take a little ride on him? said 
Mr. Pope. Good heavens Wilbur said Mrs. 
Pope what a thing to suggest! But the 
Count got up and went over to Ed and 
patted his neck. Don’t do it Peyras said 
Mr. Van Slyke. Gosh remember what he 
did to Doug Hendry? 

Well they crowded around him and tried 
to dissuade him but the Count merely 
laughed. Do not be afraid he said. I 
served two years with the Italian cavalry 
and though their school is not what it 
was years ago it should be advanced 
enough for this mount. And if indeed he 
comes back without me— The Count 
shrugged. Well I can only hope senora 
he said to Mrs. Pope that you will worry 
just one little as you did before. And he 
kissed her hand and got into the saddle. 

If you can’t steal ’em Wilbur said Mr. 
Van Slyke bitterly you kill ’em. If that 
guy gets hurt— Don’t worry said Mr. 
Pope Ed’ll just jounce a couple of carram- 
bas out of him. And indeed after half an 
hour or so the Count came cantering easily 
up the drive without a hair out of place. 
Mr. Pope took the bridle and 
led Ed off. They walked side 
by side into the stable and 
neither of them said anything. 

But when they got to the 


And Mrs. Pope came running 
and threw herself around his 
neck and sobbed hysterically 
O darling are you all right? 


Laughs! Here’s Ed, the talking horse, again—in a sparkling new 
tale of hilarious blackmail and the happy outwitting of a wife 
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watering trough Mr. Pope lugged a 
bottle of whisky out of his pocket and 
uncorked it. Hey Ed he said better 
have a little of this first to cut the 
water. I sneaked it off the table while 
they were admiring his lordship. 

Then you ain’t mad at me any 
more ? Ed said. Sure I’m mad at you 
said Mr. Pope but that don’t mean I’d 
cut off your liquor. Or sell me down 
the river? said Ed. Well I don’t know 
Ed I don’t know said Mr. Pope doubt¬ 
fully. I do wish you’d make some 
effort to please Carlotta. Well I tell 
you Wilbur said Ed I got to take back 
some of the things I said. She was 
certainly all stewed up when I came 
back without you. But boy! the things 
she said about me! That’s what 1 
mean said Mr. Pope. Couldn’t you 
spruce up a little? Hold your head up 
and prance. You know the kind of 
thing she likes. Count Peyras— When 
you say that smile said Ed. That guy 
ain’t any more of a Spaniard than 
I am. And that reminds me—how’d 
you like to have his advertising ac¬ 
count? I’ve as much chance of that 
said Mr. Pope as you have of a blue 
ribbon at the horse show. 

W E might get both at that said the 
horse. Wilbur you know when the 
Count rode me down the drive? No¬ 
tice how he rode—all slouched down 
and pushing against the stirrups as 
if the leathers were too short? Well 
take it from me he never learned to 
ride in no Italian cavalry. I worked 
four years in that riding school by 
Central Park and we got all kinds 
there. That boy is used to a Mexican 
saddle too. He might have ridden in 
Mexico said Mr. Pope. Yeah said Ed 
and maybe he was talkin’ Mexican 
when he slapped me and yelled Hi kid 
do your stuff! 

That’s funny said Mr. Pope. 
You’re darn right said Ed. And I’ll 
tell you something funnier. You 
know lots of people—specially lonely 
people—talk to animals. Kind of a 
safety valve I suppose. About a mile 
down the road he said Well Ed so you 
can talk? Then he kind of laughed 
to himself and said You’re better off 
than I am then for I haven’t been able 
to talk my own language in four 
years. 

And then just before we got back 
he said So you’re a talking horse and 
I’m Count Peyras eh? Then he 
laughed and leaned over and whis¬ 
pered in my ear What’s your real 
name hey? Go on and tell me. I’m 
Albert Crane. Little Albie Crane 
from Albuquerque. Who are you? 
Well gosh Wilbur I told him! 

I said Ed and he darn near fell out 
of the saddle. It took him about ten 
minutes before we could go on and he 
could persuade himself I’d just 
coughed or something. 

For Pete’s sake! said Mr. Pope. 
The guy’s an impostor. O well I 
wouldn’t say that said Ed. But he 
ain’t any blue-blooded Peyras. What’s 
in a name eh ? A hell of a lot of busi¬ 
ness if you ask me. All you got to do 
Wilbur— No no said Mr. Pope that’s 
blackmail Ed. Oh-oh! Look out! Ed 


whispered warningly as Mrs. Pope 
came into the stable. 

Wilbur! she said Are you coming 
to lunch. 0 you’re giving that horse 
whisky again! Just an old bottle said 
Mr. Pope turning it upside down to 
show that it was empty. H’m said 
Mrs. Pope The way that horse leers— 
Well come on then. 

A THUNDERSTORM came up dur¬ 
ing lunch and it drizzled after¬ 
ward so they all went into the billiard 
room to play pool. Mr. Pope was sit¬ 
ting with his back to the window 
watching the game when he heard a 
rustle and turned to see Ed’s head 
poked in through the Virginia 
creeper. Mr. Pope got up and leaned 
nonchalantly over the sill. Ed said 
in a hoarse whisper are we go¬ 
ing to put the squeezer on the Count? 
Mr. Pope shook his head. Squeamish 
eh? said Ed. Thank heaven I’m a 
blackguard. You’ll thank me for this 
in years to come. And in a low pene¬ 
trating voice he said Albie! Albie 
Crane! Come here a minute. 

Several of the players looked 
around and then turned back to the 
table but the Count flinched and made 
his way around to Mr. Pope. There’s 
somebody here from dear old Albu¬ 
querque said Ed. 

The Count came up and stood for 
a minute looking fixedly at Mr. Pope. 
Ed had disappeared. It—was it you 
that spoke then? asked the Count. I 
didn’t say anything said Mr. Pope. 
The Count wiped his forehead and 
said You’re a business man Mr. Pope. 
I’m not a blackmailer said Mr. Pope. 
See here said the Count I’m thinking 
of changing my account. I’ve been 
meaning to speak to you about it for 
some time. We’re not entirely satis¬ 
fied— I’m sorry interrupted Mr. 
Pope but Georgie Van Slyke and I are 
old friends. Count me out if you want 
to change. Sap! came a fierce whisper 
from outside. 

What the!—said the count and 
leaned out of the window. Then he 
drew his head in. That horse! he 
said weakly. But it’s incredible! 

Mr. Pope took him by the arm. Well 
it’s unlikely anyway he said pleasant¬ 
ly. I wonder if Ed’s caught cold ? He 
seems to be sneezing. Well there is 
one thing you can do if you wouldn’t 
mind. Just speak a word for Ed to 
Carlotta. She feels that he’s—well a 
sort of low class horse. That is all you 
want me to do? asked the Count. At 
the moment yes said Mr. Pope. Well 
said the Count I don’t understand you 
Mr. Pope. But if you won’t talk— 
Not to anybody but Ed said Mr. Pope 
with a grin. And excuse me. I must 
go take him back to the stable. 

Well Ed was pretty disgusted with 
Mr. Pope for refusing to grab the 
Count’s business and they were hav¬ 
ing an argument about it when they 
heard voices and Mrs. Pope and the 
Count came into the stable. Wilbur! 
cried Mrs. Pope Count Peyras wants 
to talk to you. He wants to buy Ed! 
Isn’t it wonderful? The Count says 
he is just the type of thoroughbred he 
has been looking for. 
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Why it s nice to hear that you like 
him said Mr. Pope. But of course I 
wouldn’t sell him. I would give you 
two thousand said the Count. Not 
for any money said Mr. Pope firmly. 
Ah well said the Count to be frank 
I did not think you realized what a 
wonderful horse he was. I have an 
old picture of the Darley Arabian at 
home—the horse from which most of 
the great race horses are descended— 
and I tell you Mr. Pope it is this very 
horse! Truly I would not have offered 
to buy if I had not heard Mrs. Pope 
say that he was to be sold. For I could 
certainly not afford to pay his full 
value. 0 I only said that when I 
thought Wilbur had been hurt said 
Mrs. Pope. We wouldn’t think of sell¬ 
ing him would we Wilbur? And she 
put her arm around Ed’s neck. 

So my noble Arabian! said Mr. 
Pope when he and Ed were alone again 
It’s all fixed. You’re going to stay. 
Think you’re smart don’t you? said 
Ed. I could have stayed all right any¬ 
way. Could you indeed? said Mr. 
Pope. I suppose you could have per¬ 
suaded Carlotta that you were a blue- 
blooded Arabian hey? Listen boss 
said Ed. Do you realize if us horses 
weren’t pretty high-minded what a 
lot of blackmail would be going on? 
Boy what I know! All I’d have to do 
would be have a little talk with— All 
right all right said Mr. Pope hastily. 
I don’t know why you can’t be pleas¬ 
ant. Here’s everything all fixed and 
Carlotta actually patted you. And I 
still don’t like her said Ed. 

THE END 
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He's in again —A joyous 
tale of our talking horse 


WeHof course being an ^advertising . 

on°Ed's gift.° f But W Ed said*nothing 
doing. So Mr. Pope had to give in and 
afterward he was glad he did. They 
ambled around Westchester stopping 
now and then for beer or to talk or 

dow^intaa niM friendship . 1 86 6 

Well one of Mr. Pope’s neighbors 
was Senator Watson Kirby who had 
a big place on a hill overlooking sev¬ 
eral reservoirs. Senator Kirby had a 
noble head and the kind of eloquence 
that can take two from four and leave 
six and so he was being spoken of as 
the next governor. He had a daughter 

healthy girl fond of the kind of sports 



ty kind who say what they 
in the first half mile she to 
g Pope what she thought. Were tl 
people all your friends? she said 
when Mr. Pope said Why yes di 
you like them? she said Don’t they f 
ever do anything week-ends but sit 
around and drink? What they need is 


ju giving 1.... - 

licide. And that’s against me iaw 
n’t it? But by coaxing and threaten- 
c ing Mr. Pope finally got him to try 
. it in a low place. After that they did 
i better and as Miss Kirby was usually 
1 some distance ahead it was nearly 
t always possible to scramble over or to 


through a wood lot into a pasture 
and there right in front of them was 
a large stern-looking bull. Miss Kirby 
said Hey Wilbur let’s have a bull- 


jy was almost Kirby laugl 


whisky. You Pope’s s 


figure a critical lo 


_ —ie startled Mr; Pope by 

claiming But man alive! Why don’t \ 
you pull up your girth ? Why I could a 
get both hands under it. Eh? said Mr. i 
Pope blinking at her and fumbling 
with his belt. Saddle girth said Miss i 
Kirby. 0 said Mr. Pope Why Ed | 
don’t like it tight. Pooh said Miss r 
Kirby get down and let me show you. > 
You’re riding for a bad fall. 

So they both dismounted and Miss 
Kirby put one knee against Ed’s side 
and hauled on the strap until she had 
it tight enough to suit her. You have 
to pull ’em tight she said. A horse 
always swells himself up when you’re 
saddling him. Though strictly speak- 
‘ 1 ‘ g Ed doubtfully I 


er. Sud- hands was a : 


as the largest stock- 
3on-Ives which was 

e riding part wasn’t so much 


;ic rifle that Mr. Pope kept out 


and the bull did it again. Gosh Ed 

get into trouble. But to his surprise 
Ed suddenly took the bit in his teeth 
and headed at a gallop straight for 
the bull. Ole shouted Ed. Here comes 
Wilbur the Matador! 

Well of course Miss Kirby thought 


st Mr. Pope struck. It was the spirit of things and 
owed by eighteen just 


ides of golf ai- 

Popes’ they had had six se 
it the Kirbys’. Mr. Pope 1 


served sharply and can- 
>r mount. Looking back 
by Mr. " - 


Mr. Pope sav 
saddle. Stop Ei 


: mumbled faintly. 

e had left 
te Mr. Poi 

We’ll stop _ _ 

_jeer he said. Get off and 

. loosen that girth first said Ed. Do my 
eyes look funny Wilb? I can feel ’em 
bulge and I don’t believe I can hold ’em 
in much longer. So Mr. Pope loosened 
the girth. So I ain’t strictly speaking 
a horse at all eh? said Ed. Well if 
you ask me she ain’t a girl. She’s 
one of these sadists you hear about. 
0 shejs all right said Mr. Pope. Yeah? 

her Wilb. J^donT li^thTway S 
looks at you. Hungry. Like you was 

to look as if Ed was right. Miss Kirby 
dropped in nearly every Sunday and 
then she and Mr. Ponp would takp » 
ride which usually en 


highballs — that’s what’s the matter 
i with you. 

3 At that moment Senator Kirby 
said with a nod and then to his daugh- 


s feet free and dropped off. He ran 
ick to Miss Kirby but she had kept 
fid of the rein and was already 
minting. ^ Quick !^she said Get^ up 

t? th6m *“* l0r 3 


game? Wilbur wants 
Miss Kirby. You’re d 
does Wilbur said. Doe 
get tired sir? She is 


2 and picked a mouthful 

Pope had it out with Ed. 
tried to. But Ed said he 
lything. I just slipped 


id right he didn’t ^think^ Wifma’d fall off either 


2. That bull might have 


Enough! Well yc 


You young fellows 
said Mr. Kirby. ^ 


irotested Mr. Kirby. f\ had a party. Miss Kirby an 




Pope I don’t see why you played those 
extra sets after you said you wouldn’t. 

I had to said Mr. Pope defensively. < 
It’s policy for me to stand " ' J ’ 


_ _..._ibTraloft 

it half past ten they stopped play- 
>ut halfway down the stairs Miss 
y said Don’t let’s go out with all 
; people. Can’t we sit somewhere 
;ly? I won’t put the light on then 
Mr. Pope. They felt their way 
i and Mr. Pope pulled an old 


Go on — laugh. 

Ed was wor 
all right but t 
himself too. Hs 
ful days hn**v 


’s sitting still. But 
a look out for her. 
)u wait and see. 
id about Mr. Pope 
; he was worried about 
He wanted the old peace- 

id coming 1 


_ _ walls and Ed didn’t say anj 

woodchuck holes in these rides. A.. 

Miss Kirby kept 
Pope buy a better horse. Wilbur’s 


HeHoEdhesaid. Hot tonighUsi 

And theY 
turned h< ’ 

Mr. Pope 


fas put at a wall he refused point- 
k. Damn it Wilbur he said I can’t 
> over that thing. It’s—well it’s 


rd and kissed 
is Kirby. Dorrt 
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T HERE was a Mr. and Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings that bought a big place near 
the Wilbur Popes outside of Mount 
Kisco. You take the White House 
and dwindle it a little and add a patio, 
a dash of Tuscany, set it in thirty 
acres of park and you get the idea. 
Mr. Hastings manufactured springs 
for railroad cars. Mrs. Hastings 
communicated with spirits. 

Well the Popes got acquainted with 
them and they dined at each others’ 
houses occasionally. But Mr. Pope 


And what’s the matter with passing 
the plate? Nothing—nothing at all 
said Ed. Many a young man’s made 
his start that way. Nickel here and 
a quarter there—it all counts up. 

Well said Mr. Pope I don’t deny 
that if Hastings made anything the 
public bought I might try to pry an 
appropriation out of him. But car 
springs! The most they’d do would 
be notices in trade papers. Well 
you’re always talking about educat¬ 
ing the public said Ed. Make ’em 
car spring conscious. Make ’em de¬ 
mand Hastings springs. Your mind 


to wear at the Farnhams’ party Mr. 
Pope asked what had become of some 
onyx cuff links he claimed to have 
lost. So Ouija jumped around and 
spelled out Pi tty pi tty links. Yes 
they’re very pretty Edie said Mr. 
Pope and wMre are they? In oo 
dwesser said Edie—in teeny weeny 
box. Really? said Mr. Pope. Are you 
sure? Edie sure said Edie. Twoss 
her heart. Sorry Edie said Mr. Pope 
I guess I fooled you that time* I 
haven’t got any onyx links. 

O Mr. Pope said Mrs. Hastings 
reproachfully you shouldn’t fool Edie 



a seance 


and Mr. Hastings sort of took to each 
other. Sunday afternoons when Mrs. 
Pope’s friends had gathered to drink 
cocktails and give their egos a work¬ 
out Mr. Pope would jog over on his 
horse Ed for a long talk with Mr. 
Hastings. Mrs. Hastings didn’t 
bother them much because the spirits 
were more active on Sunday and she 
stayed in at her Ouija board. Some¬ 
times she pushed it around alone but 
usually a Mr. George Talcott who had 
introduced her to the mazes of the 
other world dropped in to assist her. 

Well this was nice for Mr. Pope 
but Ed didn’t like it much. Sunday 
afternoons were the time when he 
and Mr. Pope used to ramble around 
Westchester trying different kinds of 
beer and sitting in the shade to 
gossip. Because Ed could talk. Only 
nobody knew it but Mr. Pope and Ed 
wouldn’t talk in front of anybody 
else. Because he said once an animal 
let'on he could talk where was he? 
In a circus that’s where he was. 

Now Mr. Pope was an advertising 
account executive but although Mr. 
Hastings was a manufacturer Mr. 
Pope’s liking for him was pretty dis¬ 
interested. Of course Ed who always 
put the worst construction on every¬ 
thing thought it wasn’t. You can’t 
like the guy as much as all that Wilb 
he said. Man who passes the plate 
in church. He just ain’t your kind. 
Why he wouldn’t say damn if— I 
sometimes think said Mr. Pope that 
if there were a little less damn and 
a little freer flow to your conversa¬ 
tion it might be more acceptable. 
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is free for higher things when travel¬ 
ing on Hastings springs—ain’t that 
what you call inspirational copy? It 
doesn’t inspire me much said Mr. 
Pope. Anyway it’s no use. 

Well Mr. Pope did think about Ed’s 
suggestion and even tried a sort of 
low pressure sales talk. But Mr. 
Hastings was one of those men who 
like to make up their own minds and 
always say no at the first sniff of 
salesmanship. So Mr. Pope stopped. 

Sometimes on Sundays when they 
got tired talking they would go in 
and take a whirl at Ouija with Mrs. 
Hastings if Mr. Talcott wasn’t there. 
She was sort of sensible about Ouija 
if you can be sensible about such 
things and didn’t mind their skepti¬ 
cal remarks. Mr. Pope was a little 
afraid of her partly because she was 
so familiar with the other world and 
partly because she was so ornamental 
a part of this one. I guess like most 
men he was always a little scared of 
beautiful women though as Ed said 
he kind of enjoyed his terror. 

One of the most persistent of the 
message bearers from the other shore 
was a child named Little Edie who 
talked baby talk. Of course Ouija 
had to spell everything out and you 
wouldn’t have thought a five year old 
child could manage any spelling at 
all much less baby talk. But Edie 
did. Which makes her quite a re¬ 
markable child even for a spirit. 

Well one Sunday the Hastings and 
Mr. Pope were pushing Ouija around 
and after Mrs. Hastings had got some 
advice from Little Edie about what 


that way. O look! she said. For 
Ouija was darting all over the board. 
Naughty bad mans it spelled. Oo 
makes fun of oos ’Ittle Edie. Go way 
bad mans! O come Edie said Mr. 
Pope I’m sorry. I— Edie do way 
spelled Ouija. Never turn back. And 
though they coaxed her Ouija 
wouldn’t move again. 

Well said Mr. Hastings I’m sorry 
Edie’s gone. But suppose you try 
some of your other familiars Evelyn. 
So Mrs. Hastings tried. She called 
them by name and pleaded and cajoled 
but Ouija wouldn’t move. This is 
curious she said. I’ve never known— 
Isn’t there any one here who wants to 
communicate? And a deep voice over 
by the window said Dom Pedro Milan 
is here. 

Mrs. Hastings gasped and turned 
pale and her hands went to her mouth 
but the two men didn’t notice. They 
jumped up and ran to. the window. 
But there was nobody there—nobody 
that is except Ed who was standing 
looking off with a wistful expression 
across the summer landscape. Darned 
funny said Mr. Hastings. Did you 
hear what I heard Pope? Sounded 
like a voice said Mr. Pope but I don’t 
know what it said. Queer thing— 
acoustics. With conditions just right 
I suppose a voice down by the garage 
would sound almost as if it was in the 
room. Didn’t you hear it Evelyn? 
said Mr. Hastings. I—I heard some¬ 
thing said Mrs. Hastings. Not clearly. 
I—really it startled me so dear that 
I think—if you’ll excuse me— And 
she left the room. 



was a thump of 
rrific war whoop. 


Well the two men talked about it 
for a while but didn’t get anywhere 
and Mr. Pope left. When he and Ed 
were out of the drive he said I hope 
you’re not going to start doing spirit 
voices Ed. What was the idea of that 
outburst? I’m sorry Wilb said Ed 
but I just couldn’t hold in any longer. 
Look. If you’d been tied outside that 
window all these Sundays when Mrs. 
H. and that Talcott guy were getting 
the dope on their former lives to¬ 
gether—well you’d bust out too. Not 
that Talcott ain’t smart. He’s figured 
the only way to get anywhere with 
Mrs. H, is by some of this mystic 
hocus-pocus and boy has he got good 
connections on the other side of Jor¬ 
dan ! He’s got her convinced that he 
and she was lovers back in former 
lives only a cruel fate always parted 
’em. Usually the cruel fate was a guy 
about her husband’s height and gen¬ 
eral get-up. I see said Mr. Pope—and 
this Dom Pedro? He’s the head spirit 
who passes out most of the informa- 


Laughs! Here’s that talking horse again in 
some new, blithely hilarious skulduggery 


tion said Ed. Spanish priest or some¬ 
thing who was just going to marry 
’em in fifteen-something when a guy 
hammers on the door. In the King’s 
name! So they drag Talcott up to the 
palace and the King says My boy 
Cortes and his mob are just starting 
out to take over Mexico and you’re 
drafted. You got just about time to 
get to the dock. 

I see said Mr. Pope. So he sailed 
away and never came back. Not until 
just recently said Ed. Only now he’s 
Talcott instead of Don Balthazar 
Parmesan. Go on said Mr. Pope Mrs. 
Hastings couldn’t swallow all that 
stuff. 0 she laughs at it some said 
Ed but she’s sold on it. Sure. The 
guy’s come back to claim his bride. 
0 he’s got something all right. Why 


Wilb when old Dom Pedro comes 
through on the Ouija board and Tal¬ 
cott begins remembering things—you 
know—the throb of the guitar and 
the swooning scent of the what’s-it in 
the velvet Spanish nights— I dunno 
Wilb. It’s kinda like being in church. 

Mr. Pope couldn’t think of any¬ 
thing to say to this so he said it. He 
was worried though. If Talcott’s line 
was good enough to impress a cynical 
old horse like Ed it must be pretty 
hot. And Mr. Hastings wasn’t the 
man to grab Talcott and twist his 
head off. He’d just sit back proud 
and silent until Don Balthazar ran off 
with his wife. But there isn’t any¬ 
thing I can do he said. 

He didn’t know he’d spoken aloud 
until Ed said 0 I don’t know. All 
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those Spanish cavaliers were always 
galloping; around on horseback weren’t 
they? He’s remembered so much he 
certainly hasn’t forgotten how to ride 
in four hundred years. Coax him out 
and let him try my paces. Ed giggled. 
Boy I’ll jolt some of the grandee out 
of him. No said Mr. Pope we mustn’t 
interfere between husband and wife. 
It isn’t done. Hell said Ed what’s 
Talcott doing? Anyway you’re so 
fond of this Hastings— But Mr. 
Pope said no again firmly and Ed 
didn’t say any more. 

Well a few evenings later the Hast¬ 
ings came over and after dinner they 
were all walking around in the garden 
and just as Mrs. Hastings and Mr. 
Pope went past the door of the barn 
where Ed lived a voice said Hey oo 
naughty bad mans how about my sup¬ 
per? Mrs. Hastings gave a little 
shriek and her hands went up to her 
mouth. Mr. Pope ran into the barn. 
Shut up you fool he whispered as he 
dumped a measure of oats in the man¬ 
ger. Mrs. Hastings is out there. I 
was coming out to feed you. 

Mrs. Hastings had come to the door 
of the barn. Mr. Pope? she called. 
Was it—? That voice—I thought I’d 
heard it before. Nobody here said 
Mr. Pope coming out. It’s a funny 
thing he went on that we’re always 
hearing voices in that barn. Very 
odd isn’t it? Yes, very odd indeed 
said Mrs. Hastings. That sort of 
baby talk too that Little Edie uses. 
Really Mr. Pope I think the Psychical 
Research Society would be very much 


interested. 0 I’m sorry said Mr. Pope 
but I’m afraid that wouldn’t do. That 
kind of publicity is bad for an ad¬ 
vertising man. Well said Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings perhaps you’re right. But you 
wouldn’t mind if I just tried a little 
experiment would you? O no said 
Mr. Pope doubtfully. Not at all. 

So they went a little way into the 
dark barn. Your horse is here isn’t 
he? said Mrs. Hastings. They’re usu¬ 
ally so frightened of the supernat¬ 
ural— 0 Ed never pays any attention 
to anything any one says to him said 
Mr. Pope so I guess he wouldn’t mind 
a disembodied voice. So Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings said firmly Is anybody here that 
wishes to communicate with me? 

Well there wasn’t any sound for a 
minute and then a dreadful falsetto 
voice said ’Ittle Edie dot message for 
Mr. Hasty. For Frank! said Mrs. 
Hastings. O get him will you? Or 
no—I’d better. He doesn’t believe in 
this sort of thing and I’ll have to 
persuade him. So Mrs. Hastings ran 
to get her husband. 

Say look Ed said Mr. Pope quickly. 
Cut this out will you? ’Ittle Edie say 
nuts to oo Mr. bad mans Pope 
squeaked Ed. How’m I doing Wilb? 
You’re doing us into one hell of a 
mess said Mr. Pope bitterly. Oo! said 
Ed. Bad mans say naughty word to 
’Ittle Edie— What’s all this Pope? 
said Mr. Hastings coming up. 

Mr. Pope decided to play safe. 
Darned if I know he said. We heard 
some sort of voice in here and Evelyn 
asked some questions and apparently 


got some answers though I didn’t 
hear anything. You didn’t hear Little 
Edie? said Mrs. Hastings. I heard 
something said Mr. Pope but I 
thought it might be mice. Mice! ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Hastings. Wolves is 
more like it. Listen Frank. Are you 
here Edie? And the voice squeaked 
Edie here. There said Mrs. Hastings 
—didn’t you hear that? Sorry said 
Mr. Pope I didn’t hear anything. By 
the way where’s Carlotta? She ran 
in when that voice came said Mr. 
Hastings. Scared I guess. 

Well Edie said Mrs. Hastings have 
you a message? Message for Mr. 
Hasty said Ed. Mr. Hastings make 
spwings — jouncy-jouncy? Well not 
too jouncy said Mr. Hastings peering 
about. People don’t like it. Edie like 
jouncy—not like squeaky bumpy said 
Ed. Edie fink lots of mans—ride on 
choo-choo — like to ride on jouncy 
Hasty spwings. I see said Mr. Hast¬ 
ings thoughtfully. I suppose you 
can’t hear any of this Pope? Do you 
really mean you’re hearing some¬ 
thing? said Mr. Pope. This seems 
rather dull. Come on. Let’s go in and 
play cards. Not dull at all said Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Pope didn’t like 
the way he said it. Is there any more 
Edie? said Mrs. Hastings. 

So Ed went on. He had worked up 
a dreadful approximation of the sort 
of presentation Mr. Pope might have 
made and he brought in the Journey 
Jitters that people get from riding 
on the wrong kind of springs and out¬ 
lined a rather grandiose campaign. 
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It was probably the first advertising 
presentation ever made in bona-fide 
baby tqlk in the United States of 
America. And when he got through 
nobody said anything for a minute 
and then Mr. Hastings said Is there 
a light in here ? So Mr. Pope turned 
on the light and then Mr. Hastings 
went carefully all over the bam. 

What on earth are you looking for 
Frank? said Mrs. Hastings. Wires 
said her husband. Smart of you Pope 
to wire your barn for sound. But 
frankly I’m disappointed in you he 
went on coldly. Good heavens man 
you have a perfect right to try to get 
me to advertise. But not in this 
underhand way. And I must say it 
wasn’t very clever of you to believe 
I took any stock in this spiritualism. 

Just a minute said Mr. Pope. I 
give you my word I never heard of 
these Journey Jitters or any of the 
rest of it before in my life. 0 said 
Mr. Hastings so you did hear it? I 
thought so. Since you probably wrote 
the script. The gibe stung Mr. Pope’s 
professional pride. Listen he said. If 
I’d written that script it would have 
made some sense and it wouldn’t have 
been in baby talk either. I don’t know 
said Mr. Hastings. I suppose it’s 
really cleverer this way. Little Edie 
wouldn’t know much about advertis¬ 
ing. Well we live and learn. Come 
along Evelyn. 

M R. POPE couldn’t trust himself to 
say anything to Ed. When the 
Hastings left he went in the 
house. Mrs. Pope was reading. It’s 
about time she said. Why—where are 
the Hastings? Mr. Pope said Mrs. 
Hastings had had a headache so 
they’d decided to go home. Without 
saying good night or anything? said 
Mrs. Pope. Wilbur you didn’t insult 
them or anything? Well said Mr. 
Pope, you see they thought they got 
some sort of spirit communication— 
I don’t want to hear about it said 
Mrs. Pope. I don’t believe in such 
things and anyway I think they’re 
wicked and dangerous.. Very queer 
people the Hastings. 

Well for a week or two Mr. Pope 
didn’t hear anything about the Hast¬ 
ings and then one day Mrs. Hastings 
called him up at the office. She said 
Mr. Talcott had been very much in¬ 
terested in what she’d told him about 
the voice in the barn and she won¬ 
dered if she couldn’t bring him over 
some evening to try it out. Mr. Pope 
had been pretty worried about the 
voice business. He knew that if Mr. 
Hastings repeated the story and it 
got around that he’d tried to get a 
contract through fake spirit mani¬ 
festations it might ruin him profes¬ 
sionally. If I refuse he thought they’ll 
think the whole thing was a put-up 
job. So he made a date with her for 
nine thirty a couple of evenings later. 

Mrs. Pope said she wouldn’t have 
anything to do with it and she went 
out that evening to the theater with 
a Mr. Joshua Harrington who isn’t of 
any importance in this story. After 
dinner Mr. Pope went out to see Ed 
and told him about it. I’m going to 
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take you over to Barney’s he said and 
tie you up and have him look after 
you for the night. Aw heck Wilb said 
Ed I don’t see why I should have to 
move out just because somebody feels 
like throwing a seance. Nevertheless 
you’re going said Mr. Pope. 

Mrs. Hastings and Mr. Talcott 
were a little late and it was good and 
dark when they went into the barn. 
This seems an extraordinary thing 
Pope said Mr. Talcott. To get any 
communication by voice you have to 
have a medium. Yet from what 
Evelyn tells me this voice seems to 
come from nowhere. Let’s try said 
Mrs. Hastings. And then in a loud 
clear voice she said Is there any one 
here who wishes to communicate? 
There was no answer. Aren’t you 
here Little Edie? she asked. And a 
deep muffled voice said Edie eatum 
too much supper. Edie got bellyache. 
No can come. She send friend. Me 
big Chief Umslapooey. 

Great Scott! said Mr. Talcott. 
What a voice! That’s no control we’ve 
ever worked with Evelyn. Mr. Pope 
had been as startled as the others 
when the voice boomed out. But he 
recognized it. He saw at once that 
Ed had got loose and was now stand¬ 
ing outside by the back wall of the 
barn looking in the window. He 
started to go round him up and then 
thought better of it. They’ll just 
think I’m going to fix the machinery 
he thought. I’d better stay. And he 
said aloud Sounds like utter nonsense 
to me. Probably some local hobble¬ 
dehoy having fun with us. 0 I don’t 
know Pope said Mr. Talcott. The In¬ 
dian chief is a quite common control. 

T ELL us who you are said Mrs. 
Hastings. Me big Injun Chief Um¬ 
slapooey said Ed. Me killum many 
paleface—drinkum blood. Wow! He 
ended with an Indian yell. All right, 
all right said Mr. Pope crossly. No 
need to rouse the neighborhood. 

This is really remarkable said Mr. 
Talcott. Even with a medium I’ve 
never heard anything like it. Have 
you a message for us? he asked. Me 
got message said Ed. Many people 
got message. Dom Pedro here too. 
You knowum somebody name Don 
Balthazar? Mr. Pope heard Mr. Tal- 
cott give an exclamation of surprise 
and Mrs. Hastings said Why of 
course! Dom Pedro say ask him if he 
remember when he sail away on big 
ship from Cadiz said Ed. Of course 
I do said Mr. Talcott and then to Mr. 
Pope he said This seems to be part of 
a story that we got from Ouija in 
which Evelyn and I were—well sort 
of actors. It’s amazing George! said 
Mrs. Hastings. How could any one 
know? No one could but us whispered 
Mr. Talcott. But listen. 

Dom Pedro say Don Balthazar and 
Dona Inez much in love said Ed and 
added a couple of explosive kisses by 
way of illustration. Well—goodness! 
said Mrs. Hastings. You remember 
why he go in ship? asked Ed. Let me 
see said Mr. Talcott obviously trying 
not to give too much away to Mr. 
Pope. Wasn’t it that the King wanted 
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her to marry somebody else and so he 
had Don Balthazar forcibly arrested 
and given command of one of Cortes’ 
ships ? That what Don Balthazar say 
said Ed—Dom Pedro say different. 
He say put-up job. He say Dona Inez 
want to marry Don B. But Don B. 
already got wife in Burgos—’nother 
in Toledo. Don B. scared. Go to King 
and say Give me ship. Sure say King. 
King glad to get Don B. out of coun¬ 
try. He make pass at Queen too. 

Ed stopped and nobody said any¬ 
thing for a minute. I don’t remember 
anything like that said Mr. Talcott 
finally. You’re making this up. How 
could any one George? said Mrs. 
Hastings. Nobody could know the 
first part of it but us. Are you still 
here chief? Ugh! said Ed. How do 
we know you’re telling the truth? she 
asked. You turn on light said Ed. 
Look on floor. 

S O Mr. Pope put on the light. On 
the floor before them was a rose. 
Good heavens said Mrs. Hastings 
picking it up it’s from my garden! 
One of our very choicest blooms—a 
Mme. Humphrey Schlumberger. Now 
how on earth— I’ve seen that done 
before said Mr. Talcott. It’s one of 
the stock tricks. Yes but George— 
from my own garden! said Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings. Mr. Talcott seemed a little 
rattled. Put out the light Pope he 
said. I want to ask a few questions. 

So the light was snapped off and 
Mr. Talcott said See here chief. From 
all we’ve heard of Don Balthazar he 
was an upright and honorable man. 
Upright like a snake said Ed. When 
he sail away he stealum Dona Inez’ 
jewels. When he get to Mexico he 
forgetum all about Dona Inez—have 
big harem—all Injun. He kill many 
Injun brave—take their wives. Mrs. 
Hastings laughed suddenly. You see 
Evelyn said Mr. Talcott like all spirit 
communications it’s more than half 
nonsense. You have to pick out what’s 
of any use. I think you’re under¬ 
stating said Mrs. Hastings. I’m be¬ 
ginning to see how much nonsense 
there really is. 0 it’s inexplicable all 
right. I thought at first maybe it was 
a hoax and Mr. Pope was responsible. 
But nobody could have known of the 
Don Balthazar story because we've 
never spoken of it to any one else. 
Really George I think we’d better 
drop it. As you wish Evelyn said Mr. 
Talcott with simple dignity. How 
about a light Pope? 

Wait! said Ed. Me big Chief Um¬ 
slapooey. Why you think me come 
here ? Me want revenge! Revenge on 
Don Balthazar who steal my squaw. 
O come chief said Mr. Talcott nerv¬ 
ously. Don Balthazar step outside 
said Ed. We fight duel. Not on your 
life said Mr. Talcott. I’ve seen some 
of these poltergeist manifestations 
and I’m just not having any. Throw¬ 
ing rocks and so on. 

Mr. Pope began to see light. 0 let’s 
go out he said. We aren’t afraid of a 
voice are we? Come on Talcott. Mr. 
Pope bad mans said Ed. Swear at 
little children. But brave man. Ugh! 
Not like the white-liver Talcott. 0 


all right said Mr. Talcott nervously. 

The two men went outside. It was 
as dark there as inside the barn. 
Mr. Talcott shivered. And suddenly 
there was a thump of hoofs and a ter¬ 
rific war whoop and a huge white 
shape careened around the corner of 
the bam and bore down on them. Mr. 
Talcott gave a yell and fled. And as 
Mrs. Hastings came out of the barn 
door her husband’s voice said For 
heaven’s sake Pope what was that? 

I—I haven’t any idea said Mr. 
Pope. Hello Hastings. I thought you 
—well after what happened here be¬ 
fore—Forget it said Mr. Hastings. I 
certainly didn’t intend to come but 
you remember the voice that Sunday 
at my house? I heard it about an 
hour ago. I was reading and I 
thought I heard some one down in 
the rose garden. I stuck my head out 
and that voice said Better go over to 
Popes’. So I drove over. I’ve been 
here quite a while. 

O said Mr. Pope. Yes said Mr. 
Hastings. And after all I’ve heard— 
well perhaps I’ve been wrong and 
there is something in this spiritual¬ 
istic stuff after all. Not that I pre¬ 
tend to understand it. But I do think 
perhaps I was a little hasty that day. 
Evelyn? O there you are. I don’t 
think it’s much good for you to wait 
for George. And Pope—come over 
Sunday. Maybe we could work out 
some angle on that advertising. 

B Y and by Mr. Pope went back into 
the barn. Hey Wilb said Ed’s voice 
get this damn thing off the old 
chief will you ? Mr. Pope snapped on 
the light. Ed stood in his stall with 
his head through a hole in a sheet 
which was draped over his withers. 
Stole this off the line and tore a hole 
in it said Ed. Darn near broke my 
neck when I stepped on a comer of it 
coming around the barn. Good Lord! 
said Mr. Pope. It’s one of those 
monogrammed things that Carlotta— 
Yeah said Ed. You’d better hide it. 
Look Wilb how’d you like the rose 
trick? Big chief pickum posy hey? 

You might have spared their show 
blooms said Mr. Pope. A rose by any 
other name than Mme. Schlumberger 
said Ed. You know I was just think¬ 
ing. Whyn’t we take this spook 
racket up seriously? I been rambling 
around nights a lot lately and with 
what you guess and I know about this 
neighborhood we could tear the place 
wide open. Why not just straight 
blackmail? said Mr. Pope. It’s sim¬ 
pler. He went to the closet and took 
out a glass and a bottle of whisky. 
He poured out a drink and handed 
the bottle to Ed. Here he said you 
communicate with the kind of spirits 
you understand. Ed tipped back his 
head. There was a diminishing 
gurgle and the bottle dropped to the 
floor. Mmm! he said big chief likum 
firewater. Guess you’re right Wilb. 
All I did A’as try to help you and 
what do I get? I get to stand out¬ 
side that window some more Sunday 
afternoons. And I still don’t see what 
you like in that guy. 

THE END 
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Mr. Pope left with him. Mr. Pope was 
not very happy about the affair. He 
couldn’t say to himself that he hadn’t 
done anything because that was just 
what Mrs. Pope was mad at. She made 
him feel that he’d been pretty weak- 
kneed. He talked to Ed about it. I 
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Liking Wilb as he did, Ed felt sorry for him 
in his new predicament --but there are some things 


even a talking horse shouldn’t be called on to do! 
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H, Wilbur,” Mrs. Pope said, “do you know who has 
moved into the Jessups’?” 

Mr. Pope glanced across the hedge which separated 
his garden from that of the Jessup house. “Party with a 
French name. Forgotten what it was. Why?” 

“It’s Delisier. Mr. Johannes told us. Remember? But I didn’t 
know it was Eve Delisier! And she’s there now. Moved in this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Pope vaguely. 

“Oh, darling, don’t be dumb! Eve Delisier.” 

“Of course. Gosh, I wonder—” 

“What do gosh you wonder?” Mrs. Pope asked. 

“I was just thinking—if I could get her to do some sketches, 
I bet I could nail that Marian Volney account I’ve been after 
for five years. Probably doesn’t do any commercial work, 
though. But I might talk to Lamson about it. He’s still mull¬ 
ing over the idea of letting me in for a partnership, and the 
Volney account would knock him endways.” Mr. Lamson 
was head of the advertising agency where Mr. Pope was an 
account executive. 

“Well, anyway,” Mrs. Pope said, “I’ve been over and talked 
to her, and I asked her in for cocktails Sunday afternoon. 
And even if she won’t do your sketches, you be nice to her, 
Wilbur.” 

Mr. Pope hadn’t intended to stay home Sunday, for it was 
his custom on weekends, when the clan began to gather and 
the roar of polite conversation could be heard a mile down 
the road, to saddle his horse, Ed, and go for a long ride, with 
beer and conversation, and occasional naps in the shade of 
wayside trees. But with such a distinguished guest in pros¬ 
pect, Mrs. Pope had sent around the fiery cross in earnest, 
and several people had even come up from Philadelphia. 
So. Mr. Pope stayed home. 

But he didn’t find it at all hard to be nice to Eve Delisier. 
She was dark and very smart, and beautiful, in a French sort 
of way. Mrs. Pope was dark and beautiful, too, but she was 
more the languorous Spanish type. The beauty of Eve Delisier’s 
face was in movement, whereas Mrs. Pope’s was in the 
features themselves. But anyway, Eve was pretty attractive. 

She spoke English well but with the conventional French 
accent which makes every remark sound twice as interesting. 
And of course it sounded twice as flattering when she asked 
Mr. Pope’s advice about the Jessup water pump, which had 
stopped last night and wouldn’t start again. Neither Vic- 
torine nor Paul, the couple who looked after her, seemed 
to understand it. Mr. Pope said he would be glad to explain 
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it to Paul, but it appeared that Paul did not understand 
English. 

“Je crois que je parle assez bien Ic Frangais pour lux in- 
truire, votre Paul,” Mr. Pope said. 

“You speak French? But zat is marvelous!” She jumped 
up. “Oh, would you come yrit’ me now? Mrs. Pope, you won’t 
mind—” 

“Of course not,” Mrs. Pope said. “Go along, Wilbur.” 

Mr. Pope did not know quite how it happened that al¬ 
though it took only ten minutes to show Paul what was the 
matter, they were nearly two hours getting back to the party. 
After Paul and the pump, there had been Victorine and the 
hot-water heater, and then, as repayment of his kindness, 
some remarkable old Spanish brandy in the studio, where 
he was shown a portfolio of sketches—just the sort of thing 
Marian Volney would be crazy to get, he thought. And then 
a great deal of mixed French and English conversation. And 
on the way back through the garden there had been Ed, 
eyeing them sardonically from the stable door, and Eve— 
they were at Eve and Wilbur by this time—must make his 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Pope led Ed out, and as she got a good look at the 
horse, Eve’s volubility for the first time deserted her. “Mon 
diev!” she said under her breath. Then, "Mais qu’il est sur- 
realiste! Tout a fait! ’Ow wonderful, Wilbur! But—’ow can 
one ride a surrealist ’orse? ’E is too subjective—somezing one 
dreams of. ’Ow does one saddle a dream?” 

Indeed, Ed was no thoroughbred. He looked rather like a 
child’s drawing of a horse, a horse reduced to the lowest 
common denominator—four legs, head, body, mane and tail. 
But Mr. Pope loved Ed. He said, “I guess he is a bit heavy 
for a saddle horse. But you should see him in action.” 

Eve said, “I shall hope to.” 

“And boy, she will!” Ed murmured in Mr. Pope’s ear as 
he was led back into the stable. “Subjective, am I?” 

“She said you were a dream,” said Mr. Pope. 

“There’s dreams and dreams,” Ed replied. “And the only 
dream horses I ever heard tell of are nightmares. She’d better 
watch herself. I got a long memory for insults, Wilh.” 

Although Mrs. Pope smiled at him approvingly when he at 
last brought Eve back to the terrace, Mr. Pope was "uneasy. 
Somehow he felt that by staying away with her so long lie 
had"committed himself—in just what way, he didn’t know 
Eve was fascinating, but there was something brittle and 
hard under her charm. He told Mrs. Pope later that he really 
didn’t like her. 






But Mrs. Pope just laughed. “It’s 
merely your natural resistance to doing 
anything you ought to, darling. If being 
nice to her hadn’t been advantageous to 
you—good heavens!” 

“I see.” Mr. Pope grinned at her. “You 
suspected I might fall for her, so you’re 
throwing me at her head to put me off 
her.” 

“Nothing so subtle, my pet. It’s just that 
—well, she’s an addition, she has some¬ 
thing to offer—” 

“If she’ll only offer it,” said Mr. Pope. 
“But she’s told me what she thinks of 
commercial work. I haven’t dared men¬ 
tion Volney yet.” 

“Make her your best offer. I never 
knew a Frenchwoman yet who didn’t 
think of money first.” 

“You never knew any Frenchwomen,” 
said Mr. Pope. 

Ed, however, when Mr. Pope’s idea was 
explained to him, was indignant. He said 
he had no words to express what he felt 
about that kind of low scheming, and 
then he went on to indicate how many 
words he didn’t have. This was a week 
or so later, when several of their rides 
together had been nipped in the bud by 
Eve’s appearance just as they were start¬ 
ing out. There had been a sketch to look 
at, or an urgent need for advice, and Mr. 
Pope had followed her into the house, 
leaving Ed all saddled and bridled and 
with no place to go. 

“You’re a good one to talk,” Mr. Pope 

“Maybe so,” said Ed. “I ain’t above a 
little dirty work in a good cause. And 
Wilb—I ain’t sayin’ anything about your 
standing me up time after time to tag off 
after this babe, but why do you always 
talk with her in front of me in the French 
language? Let alone that it ain’t very 
polite, what’s so private about what you 
got to say to her?” 

Mr. Pope said there was nothing pri¬ 
vate, it was just good practice he was 
getting, polishing up his French. 

“Yeah?” said Ed. “Well, I know some¬ 
thing about the French language. You 
can say things in it you’d get your face 
slapped for in English. Besides which, 
it’s all full of words like amour and such. 
They say that if you want to make a 
proposition sound real poetic, all you got 
to do is say it in French.” 

“Look, Ed,” said Mr. Pope. “I don’t like 
being held up every time we start for 
a ride any more than you do. But what 
can I do? I’ve got to be polite to her. I 
want those sketches. Frankly, I don’t like 
Eve very well—” 

“Eve!” Ed snorted. “You ain’t no Adam, 
Wilb, but you can be just as much of a 
sucker as he was. You keep away from 
the apple trees.” 

F RIENDSHIPS, like apples, ripen. Eve 
came to the Popes’ parties and asked 
them to hers. Mr. Pope made frequent 
solo visits to her studio to inspect her 
work. It was during one of these visits 
that she brought out a sketch and handed 

“I made zis for you,” she said. 

It was done in red chalk, a few broad 
lines, swept in boldly. Mr. Pope looked at 
it doubtfully. An animal? No, by gosh, it 
was Ed. It certainly was not recognizable 


as a horse, and yet it was Ed. There was 
no question about it. Somehow his essen¬ 
tial characteristics were there, though 

He looked at Eve respectfully. “It’s 
wonderful,” he said. 

And then, with the sketch in his hands, 
it seemed to him that the time had come 
to bring up the Volney account. “Eve,” 
he said, “there’s something I want to ask 
you. I—I’ve been wanting to for a long 
time, but I hardly dared. It’s—well, I 
know it’s a question of ethics with you, 
but it means such a lot to me—my whole 
future—” He stopped, for she had put her 
hand over his mouth. 

“Oh, Wilbur, je t’en prie! Do not speak 
yet! Oh yes, I know—I am not blind. But 
I beg you—wait. Wait until I know. I am 
not sure yet, Wilbur, and I must be 

It was highly dramatic and it was also 
highly embarrassing to Mr. Pope, who 
began to burble faintly. “But Eve, I didn’t 
mean—I mean—” 

“Non, non, non! You must not, Wilbur. 
Je t’en defends. See!” She grabbed his 
arm and pulled him toward the model 
stand. “You wished to ask me—yes, yes 
somezing important, no?” She talked very 
fast to keep him from interrupting. “To 
paint your portrait—was not zat it? But 
of course I will paint it. Come!” She 
pushed him into the chair and snatched 
up a block of paper and a stick of char¬ 
coal. “Voila, I make a first sketch now. 
And you must not move—not even ze 
mouse, not even zose blue eyes.” She be¬ 
gan sketching. Mr. Pope posed, rigid and 
blushing. 

L ATER that day he took a short ride 
j with Ed to calm his nerves. But they 
didn’t calm worth a cent, for it appeared 
that Ed had heard the whole conversa¬ 
tion through the studio windows, which 
overlooked the Pope garden. 

“I don’t get it, Wilb,” Ed said. “She 
pours the sugar over you, and you sit 
there like a cake being frosted. A dame 
like that—either you go for her or you 
give her the boot.” 

“Don’t be vulgar,” Mr. Pope said. 
“Okay,” said Ed. “But you’re ridin’ for 
a busted wedding ring, pal, and without 
getting any of the old quid pro quo.” He 

To change the trend, when they got 
home Mr. Pope showed him the sketch. It 
changed it all right. 

“What’s that?” he said. “The Hound of 
the Baskervilles?” Then, “Me?” he shouted 
angrily. “That thing is me? Why, that’s 
an outrage! I wouldn’t mind a caricature, 
but Judas, Wilb—that thing’s defamation 
of character! Yeah, go on, laugh! If you 
was any kind of a friend you’d have tore 
the thing up and thrown it in her face!” 

“But she’s offered to paint my portrait, 
Ed.” 

“Yeah,” said Ed. “Boy, oh boy, are you 
sticking your neck out! And with tha' 
face on the end of it! When you see what 
she’s done to me—” he eyed Mr. Pope’s 
features maliciously “—what do you think 
she’ll make of that bunch of junk?” 

Mr. Pope essayed a simper. “She said I 
had an interesting head.” 

“That’s why you was trying to get a 
look at yourself in all those plate-glass 


windows whsn we rode through the vil¬ 
lage, hey?” said Ed. “Oh, go away. I got 
to think this out. . . . Hey, wait. Is there 
anything left in that bottle in the harness 
closet? This thing has kind of upset my 
stummick.” 

T HE sittings were to begin the next 
Saturday And then Mr. Pope balked. 
Perhaps if he had told Mrs. Pope just 
what had happened, she would have let 
him off. But he couldn’t bring himself to 
it. And so she wheedled. She was a swell 
wheedler. And by and by Mr. Pope said, 
‘Oh hell,’ and she knew she’d won. 

“But you’re just sacrificing me to your 
social ambitions—to impress the Kim- 
shaws and the other local gentry with a 
Delisier port] ait in some show next win¬ 
ter.” 

“How righi: you are, darling,” she said. 
“And not only the portrait. Don’t you 
think it’s impressive to have a husband 
who’s being made passes at by a famous 
portrait painter? Oh, don’t cast down your 
eyes and twist the corner of your apron! 
She doesn’t make any bones about it? 
She’ll do that Volney job for you, just for 
the sake of your bright blue eyes.” She 
touched his cheek. “You’re blushing, pet. 
She did mention the eyes, didn’t she? Of 
course. All dark girls go for the bright 
blue eyes. Why, look at me!” She kissed 
him. 

So Mr. Pope sat. He sat with the sword 
of Eve’s decision suspended above his 
interesting head. The sittings became 
cozy tete-a-tetes, with Eve taking Mr. 
Pope’s undying passion very much for 
granted, and making a great pretense of 
holding him at arm’s length. 

The paintiig moved slowly. “But one 
studies one’s subject!” Eve said. “One 
does not t’row ze sitter into ze chair and 
just start painting him. One arranges 
him.” Her smile flashed. “I am arranging 
you.” Then her eyes grew serious. “I ar¬ 
range everysing. Be patient, cheri.” 

Eve merely laughed when he mentioned 
the Volney sketches. 

“I can heai her,” said Mrs. Pope when 
he told her that. She narrowed her eyes 
wickedly at him and gave a hard little 
rippling laugh. “Ah, mon dieu, mon ami, 
wiz you it ee:> always business, business.” 
Then she half turned from him, put her 
head back upon his shoulder and one arm 
around his neck. “You speak always to ze 
artiste. Have you nossing to say to ze 
woman?” 

Mr. Pope seized her and kissed her 
wolfishly. “You see how I respond. Aren’t 
you worried? ’ 

“As long as you prefer the company of 
that old horse to Eve’s—no,” said Mrs. 
Pope. 

But Ed was worried. And he began to 
chaperone Mr. Pope. If Eve and Mr. Pope 
walked in the garden, Ed’s head would 
pop up from behind a hedge. If they were 
in the studio, Ed would be discovered just 
outside the window. One afternoon Mr. 
Pope was sitting stiffly in the model’s chair 
while Eve painted. She had been telling 
him about her childhood, and the old 
Breton nurse who had scared her half to 
death with stsries of werewolves. “Marie 
•aid zat old Jules, the gardener, was one of 
zese ’orrors. At (Continued on page 100) 



(Continued from page 52) night’e change, 
and run on all fours, howling. He climbed 
through open windows and pulled chil¬ 
dren from zeir beds and ran off wit’ zem.” 
She shuddered. “Zose are just stories. 
But two children did disappear.” 

Mr. Pope said there were certainly 
certain cases of a sort of Jekyll-Hyde 
double personality, in which humans did 
change into something pretty horrible. 
And he was saying this when Ed’s head 
appeared at the open window behind Eve. 

Without breaking the pose, Mr. Pope 
tried to order Ed away by glaring at him. 
The horse just mimicked him, throwing 
back his head and regarding him with 
contemptuous hauteur. Mr. Pope frowned 
—and then became aware that Eve was 
staring at him. 

“Wilbur! You look so strange!” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Pope. “Oh, I just thought 
—I saw Ed. At the window.” 

Eve glanced around. Ed was visible, but 
with no apparent interest in art. She 
shrugged and went on talking about ly- 
canthropy and other curious hobbies of 
the Breton witches. “Oh yes, I know ze 
scientific explanations. But ze sings are 
not less ’orrible. And I can tell you of a 
case—ze ’usband of my own i nt Sophie. 
It began wit’ his walking in his sleep—” 
She stopped, for Mr. Pope had burst into 
a loud and inexplicable laugh. 

I guess you can’t blame him. As soon as 
Eve’s back was turned Ed had stuck his 
head in the window again and began 
making faces at Mr. Pope. It was very 
plain that he was mocking Mr. Pope as a 
sitter, and suggesting expressions in which 
he would like Mr. Pope to be painted. 
First he opened his mouth a little and 
looked wide-eyed and innocent, and then 
he laid back his ears and bared his teeth 
and looked ferocious, and then he drooped 
one eyelid and glared down his nose in a 
sort of half-wittedly noble expression. 
That was when Mr. Pope laughed. 


Eve threw down her brush. “Really, 
Wilbur!” 

“I’m sorry,” Mr. Pope said. “It was just 
—well, I used to walk in my sleep my¬ 
self.” He seized upon the first thing that 
came into his mind. “I guess I inherited 
it from my Grandfather Case. Everyone 
in our family remembers Grandfather 
Case’s yelping nightmares.” 

Eve laughed. She came and stood beside 
him. “I do not sink you are a werewolf, 
cheri. Not wit’ ze name of Wilbur.” She 
stopped and put her cheek next to his. 
“Why are you so unresponsive, my great 
wolf?” I tell you I make a decision soon, 
but you—since zat first day you say nos- 
sing. And you mean so much to me!” 
With a lithe movement she dropped into 

“Oh—ouch!” Mr. Pope jumped up. 
“Sorry, Eve. Leg’s asleep. Sitting so long.” 



“CouIII I see the rest of her sometime?" 


He stamped up aid down. “Oh, by the 
way,” he said, ignoring the exasperated 
flash of her eyes, “I forgot to tell you— 
I’ve been authorized to offer you a thou¬ 
sand dollars for the six sketches for Mar¬ 
ian Volney I told you about. Of course, I 
know it’s commeicial, but nowadays—” 

“How much?” site interrupted sharply. 
He repeated. 

“Ah, cheri,” she said, “it means a lot 
to you, does it noi? But to me, too. Yes, 
I know zey all do it. But not Delisier. Not 
unless—” She stopped, then smiled. “But 
for you I would do it. Oh yes, and for ze 
sousand dollars. I do not despise money, 
Wilbur. Yes, some of zose sketches I 
showed you would do—I would not make 
new ones. Ze subj ict does not matter, in 
zose advertisemer ts.” She smiled. “We 
talk about zat anozzer time. No, no—go 
along now, mon gros loup!” 

Mr. Pope was pretty downcast at not 
getting the thing settled then and there. 
As he pushed through the hedge into his 
own garden he ran into Ed. 

“Mon doo!” Ed said. “It’s Wilbur the 
Wolf!” His teeth (battered and he stag¬ 
gered back with terrified eyes. 

“Oh, don’t be an ass!” said Mr. Pope. 
“You’ve done enough clowning.” 

“Okay, Wilb, I guess you got more wolf 
in you than I thought, at that.” He chuck¬ 
led. “Wilbur the Wolf and Eve the Moodi¬ 
er.” 

“What do you mean—Eve the Moocher?” 

“ ‘You mean so mooch to me,’ ” Ed 
quoted. He tittered in a ladylike manner. 
“It quite made me blush, master. . Hey, 
hold on!' he said a; Mr. Pope turned away. 
“You got this babe all wrong, Wilb. Oh 
sure, she’s making a play for you. Maybe 
she wants you. Women ain’t got much 
judgment. But she knows darn well you 
ain’t got any in.entions, honorable or 
otherwise. Trout le with you, you’re 
hangin’ on to try to get them sketches, and 
at the same time you’re too much of a 
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gentleman to come light out and tell her 
she ain’t your sweetie me and ain’t going 
to be. Now I ain’t a gen ;leman, thank God, 
and I’d handle it diffeient. . . But Mr. 
Pope had gone. 

When he got home ho wished he hadn’t. 
For all at once Mrs. Pope was fed up with 
Eve. “I wanted you to he nice to her,” she 
said, '‘but good heavens, you don’t have 
to go live there! Oh, I’m not jealous. Not 
very, anyway. But therj’s too much talk.” 
She paused. “See here, Wilbur. We should 
have had sense enough to find out some¬ 
thing about Eve. Mrs. Kimshaw was here 
today and she tells me Eve has a pretty 
unsavory reputation. M:\ Kimshaw knows 
her second husband—she’s had half a 
dozen, official and unofficial. The Kim- 
shaws say she deliberately courts notor¬ 
iety—it’s good for business. Every scandal 
adds five hundred dollars to the price of 
the next portrait. And she gives her con¬ 
quests plenty of publicity. Mrs. Kimshaw 
was—well, she said she thought I ought to 
do something about it.” 

Mr. Pope said, “I see.” He did indeed 
see that it wouldn’t suit Mrs. Pope to 
disregard Mrs. Kimshaw’s advice, for the 
Kimshaws were not only the last glorious 
remnants of the old Westchester haute 
noblesse, but also friends of the Lamsons. 
“Well, Lord knows,” he said, “Eve means 
nothing to me. But we can’t just drop 
her—” 

“I can.” 

“No doubt. But I cari’t. For one thing, 
because I want those sketches.” 

“And for another?” Mrs. Pope’s eyes 
began to emit sparks. 

“Damn it, Carlotta,’ Mr. Pope said, 
“what can I do? You —” He stopped. 

She smiled angrily. “You were going to 
say, ‘You got me into Ihis, and now you 
can get me out.’ Well, I will. I’m going 
over to talk to Eve.” 

P EOPLE seldom gro.n in real life, but 
Mr. Pope did. It was all he could do, 
for there was no use t-ying to stop her. 
It was a good hour before she came 

“Well?” Mr. Pope said. 

“You may well say veil!” she snapped. 
“Really, Wilbur! Do you know what she 
told me? You are such a sweet boy! You 
made love to her so nicely! Oh, it was the 
glamor of the artist that captivated you, 
no doubt. She understood that. But I was 
not to worry. She knew how to handle 
these things. Just let it alone—don’t press 
matters. She would see that you got over 
it. Good heavens, Wilbur, what have you 
been saying to her?” 

Mr. Pope said, “Do you believe all this?” 
Mrs. Pope thought e minute. “No. It 
doesn’t sound like you. A nice boy—no.” 
“And what did you tell her?” he asked. 
“I told her,” said Mrs. Pope primly, 
“that if she didn’t let j ou alone I’d beat 
her teeth in.” 

“Just the same,” said Mr. Pope dog¬ 
gedly, “I’m going to get those sketches.” 

Ed, however, who had heard none of 
this, was worried. “Wilbur the Wolf!” he 
snorted. “Wilbur the Lamb’s more like it. 

I got to save him.” So that night there 
were strange noises in the Jessup garden 
—rustlings and thumpings, and under 
Eve’s window, which was on the ground 


floor, terrifying sniffings. And later, on 
the side away from the Popes’, a low, 
long, ululating howl. 

Mr. Pope heard the howl. He sat up, 
and saw a light flicker across his ceiling. 
He went to the window. Somebody with 
a flashlight was moving about in the 
Tessup shrubbery. He pondered a moment, 
then without waking Mrs. Pope, put on 
slippers and robe and went out. 

He slid up along the hedge and through 
the opening into the Jessup garden, think¬ 
ing to find out what the marauder was up 
to. He had to creep past the house to 
reach the spot where he had last seen the 
light. The house was dark. Eve’s window 
was open, but no light was burning. As 
he went past he heard voices inside, and 
he stopped. 

“But no, Madame,” Paul was saying. “I 
have searched thoroughly. There is no one 
there now. But by the door of the studio 
I found this.” 

“A knife!” Eve exclaimed. 

“Yes, Madame. And see here.” A light 
glimmered for a moment. “Here on the 
handle. These initials—W. P. The initials 
of Monsieur Pope." 

Mr. Pope had intended to call out to 
Eve. But there was something funny going 

“But my good Paul,” Eve said, “you 
don’t suggest that Mr. Pope has been 
prowling about the house, howling, with 
a knife in his hands?” She laughed, then 
stopped abruptly. “Tiens, the werewolf! 
Could he be trying to frighten me by 
pretending? But why should he? Oh no, 
it is too ridiculous!” And she laughed 

Mr. Pope put the knife and the howl 
together and they spelled Ed to him. The 


Knife, he was sure, was an old hunting 
knife that hung in the stable. Ed didn’t 
like Eve. He had been playing werewolf. 
Here was the kind of silly trick he would 
play to frighten her away. 

Paul said, “How if it were not Monsieur 
but Madame who dropped the knife? 
Victorine heard her threaten you today, 
Madame.” 

“del!” Eve seemed startled, but then 
she laughed again. “Oh no. That, too, is 
ridiculous. No, no, Paul. You go back to 
bed now. Tomorrow we will see.” 

A LTHOUGH Eve thought it ridiculous, 
IX Mr. Pope reflected, she’d be put to it 
to find any other logical explanation. And 
it certainly wasn’t the kind of story he 
cared to have get around about Carlotta. 
Well, there wasn’t much hope of getting 
those sketches now, anyway; he had bet¬ 
ter provide Eve with a logical explanation. 
If he himself had been sleepwalking. . . . 

He held his arms stiffly out in front of 
him in the manner adopted by sleep¬ 
walkers in the funny papers, and moved 
slowly past the window, muttering un¬ 
intelligibly. 

A figure appeared at the window; and 
Eve said in a low voice, “Wilbur! What 
are you doing?” 

Mr. Pope continued to mutter. He de¬ 
bated whether he should try a howl, and 
decided against it. The werewolf stuff was 
beyond him. Anyway, Eve wouldn’t be¬ 
lieve it. It would be better to wake up. 
He gave a start, a gurgle, then gasped 
unconvincingly, “My God! Where—where 
am I?” 

“It’s all right, Wilbur.” Eve’s voice was 
low and soothing. “You’ve been walking 
in your sleep. Have you been walking in 
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your sleep?” she said suspiciously. “Come 

He went over to the window. “Good 
lord, Eve! I’ve been doing it again! I’m 
sorry I disturbed you. But I must get 
back. If Carlotta finds me gone—” 

“Oh yes, Carlotta,” said Eve in a hard 
voice. “Look here, Wilbur, you were no 
more asleep zan I am. Sleepwalkers do 
not act like zat. It was you zat found 
Carlotta gone, was it not? And you miss 
your knife perhaps, hein ? So you come—” 
She broke off, Oh, mon dieu!" she cried. 
“So zat is it! Wilbur, you must come wiz 
me—to ze studio. Wait!” 

She vanished, and came out a moment 
later through the porch with a flashlight 
in her hand. “Come!” and she started to 
run toward the studio, but after a few 
steps she stopped short. “No,” she said 
coldly. “If what I sink is true—no, I do 
not want you wit’ me. Go home, Wilbur.” 

“But, Eve—” 

“Oh, go home!” She stamped her foot. 

you again. And you can tell your Carlotta 
zat I am leaving here tomorrow.” She 
turned and left him, and Mr. Pope, won¬ 
dering what it was all about, started 
homeward. 

AS HE pushed through the hedge a large 
_^\_form loomed up and a cautious voice 
said, “Hi, Wilb!” 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Mr. Pope dispirited¬ 
ly. “Well, I hope you’re satisfied, Ed." 

“No,” said Ed thoughtfully. “No, I ain't. 
I thought she’d fall for that werewolf stuff 
—bein’ brought up with all them witches 
and such. Maybe the knife was a mistake. 
I expect werewolves don’t cut folks, they 
chaw ’em. Too bad. I was plannin’ some 
extry special sound effects for tomorrow 
night.” He paused, but Mr. Pope was si¬ 
lent. “Hey, lookit, Wilb,” he said in an 
injured tone. “What’s the beef? You didn’t 
want this chick, but you was too noble to 
tell her so. Okay, so I told her. So every¬ 
thing’s rosy. We go on our rides again, 
and your wife—nobody’ll think she was 
really goin’ to stick it into Eve, and if they 
did they’d respect her for it." 

“Of course they wouldn’t think it,” Mr. 
Pope said. “But it’s too good a story not 
to pass on. You certainly made a sweet 
mess of things. You’d better go to bed 
before you do any more damage." 

But Ed didn’t go to bed. For one thing, 
he was curious to know why Eve had 
run out to the studio. So when Mr. Pope 
had gone, he went back and peered in the 
studio window. 

What he saw amazed him. Eve had not 
switched on the overhead lights. She had 
Mr. Pope’s knife in her hand, and by the 
beam of a small flashlight she was meth¬ 
odically cutting to ribbons the nearly 
completed portrait of Mr. Pope. Methodi¬ 
cally, rather than furiously—and this 
puzzled Ed. Then she turned from that 
and began slashing up another portrait- 
one which Ed had heard her tell Mr. Pope 
she didn’t like, and Ed suddenly realized 
what she was up to. Mrs. Pope nad 
threatened her; there was evidence that 
Mrs. Pope had dropped a knife by the 
studio door that night. ... If Eve de¬ 
stroyed a few of he • more unsuccessful 
canvases and then put her evidence in the 


hands of the police, Mrs. Pope would be 
in a pretty unpleasant position. 

Now Ed did not especially like Mrs. 
Pope. But he was a just horse. He left the 
window and went around to the door. He 
took the brass knocker in his teeth and 
tapped lightly. 

After a moment Eve’s voice said, “Who 
is it?” 

“It’s me—Wilbur,” Ed whispered. “I had 
to come back—I had to tell you some¬ 
thing, Eve. It was not I that followed 
Carlotta tonight, Eve—it was she that 
followed me. Because she knew I was 
coming for you, coming to take you far 

I DO not know what you are saying,” 
Eve interrupted. “But come in—let me 
show you what your sweet Carlotta has 
done.” And she opened the door. 

She did not at once see Ed, for as she 
opened it, she turned and walked before 
him down the long studio, holding the 
beam of her flashlight on the wrecked 
portrait. “Look at that!” 

“Ah, my sweet,” said Ed in a mawkish 
whisper, “what does that matter to us?” 
He followed, walking as quietly as he 
could, and that was pretty quietly for 
anybody in iron shoes. “You have laughed 
at the werewolf stories. You w'ere not 
afraid, my Eve. And you were right. 
There is nothing to fear.” His head was at 
her shoulder, and now he stopped whis¬ 
pering and spoke in his natural harsh 
voice. “Turn and look at me, my love.” 

With his mane shaken forward over 
wildly rolling eyes, and lips drawn back 
from the great teeth that gnashed at her, 
Ed was a pretty terrible sight. Eve turned, 
swung the flashlight toward him, then, 
with a screech, whirled and fought her 
way madly through the cluttered studio 
toward the little storeroom in the back 
corner. Ed heard the easel go over. A 
chair clattered, then a door slammed and 
was bolted. 

There was no way out of the storeroom 
except through the studio. Ed giggled 
faintly and wished that Mr. Pope was 
there. It was so darned easy! 

He clumped noisily over to the store¬ 
room door. “Eve, my beloved,” he said in 
a syrupy voice which he imagined to 
resemble Mr. Pope’s, “I did not mean to 
frighten you. I forgot that I had changed 
again from my human form. I will not 
harm you. It is only on nights of the full 
moon that we kill. Come out to your 
Wilbur. Let him embrace you.” And he 
gave an affectionate snarl and clicked his 
teeth several times. 

Eve moaned and the; "aid something in 
Ed thought: I mustn’t overdo it—and 
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then realized that that would be a little 
difficult. Eve might not take much stock in 
the werewolf theory, but she would have 
hard work finding any other explanation. 
The evidence of her own eyes. ... He 
said, “You wish me to go?” 

“Oh, yes!” she w simpered. “Go! Oh, go 
quickly!” 

“I will go,” said Kd. “But first you must 
write something fo • me. Have you a light 
in there? And paper and pencil?” He had 
to snarl twice and give a pianissimo wolf 
howl before he at last saw light appear at 
the crack of the door. 

“Now write as I dictate,” he said. “Mr. 
Wilbur Pope, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Dear Sir— 
oh yeah, put the dcte. Dear Sir. Got that? 
I have just destroyed with my own hands 
the portrait of you which I had started. I 
did not like it. Paragraph. I enclose here¬ 
with the sketches to be used in the Mar¬ 
ian Volney advertising, said hereinbefore 
mentioned sketches being hereby irrevoc¬ 
ably transferred tc you, to remain your 
sole and undisputed property with all 
rights including that of reproduction. . . . 
There, I guess that will stand up. Though 
I didn’t get in the heirs and assigns for¬ 
ever.’ Now just w-ite ‘Yours truly,’ and 
sign it and push it under the door.” 

Ed was pretty proud of this document. 
He turned on the overhead lights and ex¬ 
amined it. “All I know about law,” he 
said to nobody in particular, “I picked up 
in a livery stable, but I guess that’s as 
good a school as any.” Then he picked it 
up and slipped it into the big portfolio of 
sketches that leaned against the wall. And 
with the portfolio in his mouth he trotted 
off home. 

M R. POPE never saw Eve Delisier 
again. He never found out either 
how Eu had obtained the letter and the 
sketches. He selected six sketches for the 
Volney account and sent the rest back to 
Eve, with a check ’or a thousand dollars. 

Ed was sore when he learned that the 
sketches to be usee included the one Eve 
had made of him. ‘ ‘It’s a hell of a way to 
treat a friend,” he said. “I keep you from 
being made a morkey of, and you turn 
around and try to make a monkey of me 
before the whole leading public.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Pope. He pulled a 
sheaf of papers or of his pocket. “Look, 
here are the proofs. Here’s the one of you. 
Pretty nice, eh? A ay way, nobody knows 
it’s a picture of ycu.” 

Ed looked at it. “Yeah. I don’t know 
anything about ar\, Wilb, but I know a 
lousy trick when ] see one. Hey, what’s 
this— Vogue, here in the corner? They 
going to use it in Vogue?” 

“Why, sure.” 

“Vogue!" Ed grimed delightedly. “Judas 
Priest, Wilb, my picture’s going to be in 
Vogue! How that would have tickled my 
old mother! Ain’t ;hat America for you? 
Her drawing a milk wagon all her life, 
and her son. . . . Say, ain’t there any way 
you could get my name in there some¬ 
where—on the edge, like?” 

Mr. Pope grinned. “Volney’s trying to 
sell perfumes with these ads, Ed. So— 
wouldn’t you rather have a nice cold 
bottle of beer?” 

Ed sighed. “Well . . . yeah. I guess 
there’s more satisfaction in it, at that.” 
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